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The Records of Two Great Wars. 


THE official history of the Franco-German War is no less re- 
markable in literature than is the war itself in the annals of cam- 
paigns. It is written by the historical section of the German 
general staff under the direct supervision of Von Moltke himself. 
This great soldier has had the unusual experience of contributing 
largely to the creation of the modern German army, of wielding 
its power with brilliant success in two decisive campaigns, and 
finally of recording the history of these campaigns in works which 
will for all time be the standard authorities, for his own side at all 
events. The history of the short campaign of 1866 was a com- 
paratively small affair of 650 pages octavo. The history of the 
campaign of 1870-71 has attained the proportions of 4000 pages, 
including 1000 pages of appendices containing copies of orders, 
tables of strength and organization, statements of losses, etc. 

The German publication was begun in. 1872, and the twentieth 
and last volume was issued during the past year. It has been trans- 
lated into French by Major Costa de Serda, of the French general 
staff, and into English by Captain F. C. H. Clarke, of the artillery, 
attached to the Statistical Department of the War Office. It is 
safe to say that in clearness of statement, in completeness of de- 
tail, and in wealth of maps this great work has no rival in military 
literature. No other army has a body of trained officers capable 
of producing such a work. The historical section of the German 
staff is composed of officers who have seen practical service in 
the field, and at the same time are distinguished for their sound 
military judgment and their literary skill. They are thus experts 
in two professions ; and their chief is acknowledged by common 
consent to be the first soldier in Europe. To this body of officers 
are transmitted all the military records, reports, correspondence, 
etc., of every campaign, and by them this mass of matter is 
arranged, digested, and compiled into a continuous narrative. The 
text of the present history contains just those facts which every 
military student desires to find ; a statement of the object of every 
movement, a clear narrative of its execution, going su ciently into 
detail to follow every detached company, battery, or squadron 
through a battle, and numerical tables in the appendix stating the 
exact number of troops engaged and of losses sustained in each 
division and corps. There is not much of criticism in the narra- 
tive ; with hardly an exception all the affairs resulted favorably for 
the Germans, and in such a highly-organized and well-drilled 
force there were few if any occasions of those misunderstandings 
of orders which call for extended discussion and argument in his- 
tory. To accompany this text there is a series of maps which is 
wholly unprecedented in excellence, and in fact would not have 
been possible but for the recent improvements in various branches 
of lithography. They number in all about 130, and vary from 
small sketches to large plans three and four feet in size. The 
smaller ones are bound in with the text and the larger ones are 
appended or bound separately. They comprise general maps of 
operations, topographical maps of large areas, sketches of posi- 
tions, and detailed plans of battle-fields. The latter are usually 
on a scale of about an inch and a half to the mile (,,4,,) ; they 
are printed in four colors, and give the contours of the ground at 
every fifteen feet. On these the position of the troops at the criti- 
cal moment is shown in the greatest detail in red and blue colors. 

It will be noticed that the first portion of this work appeared 
within a year after the conclusion of the war to which it relates, 
and that it has been finished within the decade. This naturally 








invites attention to Colonel R. N. Scott’s compilation of the offi- 
cial records of the Union and Confederate Armies in the American 
Civil War, prepared under the direction of the Secretary of War. 
The first volume of these was published in 1880, and it is impos- 
sible to say when the series will be completed. Its plan classifies 
the work into four separate series, and its ultimate size is a mere 
matter of conjecture, but no estimate has placed it at less than 
ninety volumes of 800 pages each. Ten volumes of one series 
already in type extend only as far as the spring of 1862. It differs 
from the German history in this respect : the latter is a connected 
history, containing such original documents only as are necessary 
for a clear understanding ; the former is composed entirely of 
original documents, which are printed verbatim in the order of 
their dates, and classified only so far as is necessary to separate 
one ee from another. It is in no sense history, but it is a 
mine of historical information, the value of which as the impor- 
tance of the Civil War grows with time can hardly be estimated. 
Never before has a government attempted to put in print its entire 
military archives of a long war. Nothing is here omitted, how- 
ever secret or confidential at the time it was written, or however 
foolish, stupid, or even cruel, it may now appear in cold print. 

In looking through these two great works the essential differences 
between European and American soldiers are apparent on every 
page ; the German army being the representative, or rather the 
ideal, of every army in continental Europe. We see that the 
German army is a machine of a complex but most highly de- 
veloped character ; that each part of the machine is admirably 
adapted to the function it has to perform, and that none of the parts 
are superfluous ; that the machine will stand severe strains and 
rough usage without injury. This idea of inanimate machinery 
as opposed to animate volition appears at every turn in studying 
the German or any other foreign army, and these armies have the 
advantages and defects of machines. It must not be supposed 
from this that the German army is a mere slave to tradition and 
routine, and deficient in individual intelligence. Such is by no 
means the case. The Germans, realizing that ‘the unexpected 
always happens,’ have studied every possible combination, move- 
ment, and accident, in war, and they have drilled every officer 
and soldier, each in the measure of his responsibility, to be pre- 
pared for every emergency. No matter what happens, therefore, 
the officer is ready to meet it, not by exercising his ready wit and 
commonsense, but by applying principles which have been drilled 
into his very nature, and which cover every case. He is the very 
embodiment of a professional specialist. This excessive develop- 
ment is, however, made in some degree at the expense of his 
general intelligence, of his self-reliance, and of his independent 
initiative. Outside of his profession (speaking of the whole body 
of officers, not of selected corps) he is narrow-minded and com- 
paratively uninformed ; in any business but the one in which he 
has been so thoroughly trained he would be helpless, until he 
slowly learned its details and first principles. In other words his 
mind acts, not intuitively, but from prescription and instruction. 

The grand armies which fought the war of 1861-’65 presented 
characteristics exactly the opposite of these. They had no train- 
ing but such as they acquired—often with bitter experience—in 
the progress of the war itself, and their officers acted almost in- 
variably upon their undrilled judgment. The idea of a machine 
was never a good simile for them. Military subordination, in its 
strictest sense, was almost entirely lacking. Yet they acquired 
the most perfect knowledge of the essential principles of war, and 
after 1863 they were as superb a body of practical soldiers as ever 
existed ; some of their campaigns (such as Vicksburg and Atlanta 
on one side, Manassas and Chancellorsville on the other), can be 
judged from the highest professional standpoint, and are the 
equals in brilliancy of the campaign of 1870, or those of 1796, 
1805, or 1814. The same result was obtained by two exactly 
opposite systems : in one case special professional training, in the 
other by development of reliance upon ready wit. 

The whole mass of both the Northern and Southern armies was ° 
leavened by the little leaven of West Point ; for, though the grad- 
uates of that institution were a minority in the regular army be- 
fore the war, as they are to-day, yet then, as now, they gave the 
tone to the whole army ; and the essential feature of the West 
Point education has always been to develop the reasoning faculty 
and the power of observation—to teach men how to study and to 
apply their knowledge, rather than to turn out experts or 
thoroughly trained professional specialists. American officers 
have never been the equals of the Germans in completeness of 
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military training ; they have always been their superiors in the 
range of their information, and in their quickness and readiness to 
grasp a new problem. They act from intuitive perception or 
common-sense reasoning, and not from prescriptive habit and pro- 
fessional teaching. The Civil War presented alternately military 
problems as old as history, and others (depending on the unusual 
character of the country) entirely new, for which the teaching of 
books afforded no solution ; but the men who fought that war 
solved the one as readily as the other. Had they been thoroughly 
trained they would have made less mistakes in the former but 
more in the latter. It is safe to say that no trained German 
officers of the same number as those composing the regular army 
of 1861 could in one year have created such fine armies as faced 
each other in the spring of 1862 ; and many as were the mistakes 
made in 1862, it is probable that German captains and lieutenants 
made suddenly into generals would have committed a great many 
more. F. V. GREENE. 








Literature 








Mr. Swinburne’s Latest Poems.* 

THIs is the thirteenth volume of verse that Mr. Swinburne has 
bestowed upon the world since he woke on the morning after he 
published * Atalanta in Calydon’ and found himself famous ; and if 
he had not betaken himself to writing critical prose since that 
auspicious period it might easily have been his twentieth volume. 
There is no probability of his ceasing to write as long as the 
patience of his readers lasts ; it is the latter which will fail him 
rather than his gift of song, which literally appears to be endless. 
There was a time when we thought we liked it, but we have since 
concluded that we were mistaken. We were captivated by its 
novelty, its rhythm, its boldness ; and we must have over-rated it 
on this account ; we were certainly not captured by its intellectual 
value, for unfortunately that was a quality for which it was not 
eminent. Mr. Swinburne does not improve upon acquaintance, 
for he has nothing to say that he has not said over and over again, 
and much better than he says it now. What we once thought art 
in him is merely artifice, and it has become wearisome. Il his 
recent poeins are too long to be read with enjoyment, for what- 
ever interest they may possess is strained until it is lost. We do 
not care in the least for the majority of his subjects, and if we did 
we should cease to care for them before we parted company with 
them and him. We do not understand, one half the time, what he 


is driving at. The words are fine, and their music is spirited ; . 


but we fail to perceive their bearing upon what he has in hand. 
He never makes us pause long enough to say: * That is a just 
thought, an appropriate sentiment, and it is exceedingly well ex- 
pressed.’ Nothing of -the sort. We grope our way through a 
mist of imagery which demands cosmical conditions that we are 
not familiar with; and before we know it, we are astray in a 
Noman’s Land of no meaning. If it be a story that we are try- 
ing tu follow, we find ourselves entangled in its intricacies without 
seeing how we got there, and without seeing any outlet. 

If most of us did not know something about Tristram and the 
two Iseults, we might as well read the Mahabharata as Mr. 
Swinburne’s last poem, of which, now that we have read it carefully, 
we retain not one line, not one word, and only the vaguest notion 
of the situations in which the characters are placed. This is 
surely not the impression which a narrative poem should have 
upon the mind. It is not the impression which is left by any good 
English narrative poem, beginning with Marlowe’s *‘ Hero and 
Leander,’ which, like ‘ Tristram of Lyonesse,’ is written in the 
heroic line, and ending, say, with the ‘ Lamia’ of Keats. One 
remembers these as one remembers ‘ Parasina’ and ‘ Mazeppa,’ 


and as one does not remember ‘ Tristram of Lyonesse,’ which con-. 


tains deeper and subtler elements than they, and which ought to 
awaken the tenderest feelings of which we are possessed. Mr. 
Swinburne misses the meaning of this tragic episode, which is 
second only to that of Paolo and Francesca; or, detecting its 
meaning at intervals, he fails to render it tangible and intelligible. 
He is tvo subjectively mannered, too much enslaved by his 
own mental processes, to do justice to a purely objective theme. 
He is always thinking of the verbal splendors that he has launched 
upon, of the pyrotechnics that he is throwing up, to consider the 
demands of his story, and how to develop it gradually, and above 





* Tristram of Lyonesse and other Poems. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. New 
York : R. Worthington. 


all to consider the capacity of his audience, to whom he should 
stand in the light of an interpreter, and not in the darkness of a 
seer who addresses them in an unknown tongue. 

‘ Tristram of Lyonesse’ might as well have been left unwritten, 
for it will never be read twice, even by those who think they ad- 
mire the genius of Mr. Swinburne, and it will leave no mark upon 
the poetry of the period. Neither, for that matter, will any of the 
‘other poems,’ which have no especial merit, except the rather 
uncommon one of brevity. They are all forced, artificial, Swin- 
burneian. 





The Atlanta Campaign.* 

THIS volume will be more fortunate than some of its predeces- 
sors ; it is not likely to provoke controversy, except, indeed, with 
those who fought on the other side, and that is hardly to be 
avoided in any Northern narrative. The advance through 
Georgia, from Chattanooga to Atlanta, was not, we suppose, 
more free than the other campaigns of the war from the jealousies 
and differences which seem inseparable from all important mili- 
tary movements. In several cases General Cox refers with entire 
frankness to such personal difficulties, but only when they had 
some influence upon the conduct of the war. And it is his evi- 
dent purpose to be governed in his narrative in all things by this 
catholic and impartial spirit. There seems to be no provocation 
anywhere for complaints that anybody is actually discredited or 
misrepresented. The chance for criticism on personal grounds 
is, therefore, reduced to a minimum. It is easy to answer when 
one is accused, or seems to be accused, of doing what one is sure 
of not having done ; but it is not so easy, even to an habitual brag- 
gart, when his grievance is that others do not seem to think so well 
of him as he thinks of himself. In this respect the book is a model 
for military narratives. 

The story of this campaign of five months ‘over a hundred 
miles of mountains and forests in Northern Georgia,’ which cost 
the contending armies in killed, missing, and wounded between 
60,000 and 70,000 men, has been often told. It loses nothing of 
its romantic interest, and its decisive importance in bringing the 
war to an end, in the narrative of General Cox. This is marked 
by continuous movement without being wearisome with the de- 
tails of battles. The difficulties to be overcome from the char- 
acter of the country, the skill of the opposing commanders as 
one pushed the other back from day to day, from week to week, 
from month to month, over mountains, through defiles and val- 
leys and plains, and across broad rivers, are clearly and vividly 
related. The reader is never confused as to the relative positions 
of different bodies of troops, whether on the offensive or de- 
fensive, or why at any given time they should be in one place 
rather than in another. As the writer is familiar, both from ob- 
servation and study, with every mile that was fought over, and 
knows why it was fought over, so the reader sees precisely how 
the final result was reached, and why it was inevitable. Only one 
thing is wanting : General Cox frequently complains of how the 
movement of troops was often embarrassed by the want of good 
maps. He has the entire sympathy of the reader who turns to 
the maps in this volume for information, and finds that important 
places are not laid down, creeks are indicated that have no names, 
roads are wanting on which advances or retreats were made, and 
the relations of places according to the maps cannot be reconciled 
‘with the text. But the clearness of the narrative generally reme- 
dies these defects. 





‘* Education of the Blind.” + 


Mr. ANAGNOS, the author of this pamphlet, is the able successor 
of the late Dr. Samuel G. Howe in the superintendence of the Mas- 
sachusetts School for the Blind, known also as the Perkins Institute. 
He is already favorably known to the philanthropic public through 
his annual reports of the condition and progress of the institution 
under his charge. In the present opuscule he has given us a sketch 
of the history of this institution, preceded by a narration, graphic and 
succinct, of the events which led to anterior efforts in behalf of the 
blind in various countries of the old world. The education of the 
blind has become a fact so familiar to modern thought that it may 
surprise some of us to learn that it was scarcely dreamt of one hun- 
dred years ago. Philanthropists and philosophers had speculated 
from time to time upon the possibility of improving the mental 
condition of this class of unfortunates ;. and among the blind them- 





* Atlanta. By Jacob D. Cox, late Major-General, etc. $1. (Campaigns of the 
Civil War. IX.) New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


+ Education of the Blind. By M. Anagnos. socts. Boston: Rand & Avery. 
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selves, individuals here and there, through special talents aided by 
special culture, had become conspicuous for their excellence in mu- 
sic, in mathematics, and in various departments of learning. But 
to France belongs the credit of having taken the initiative in system- 
atic and organized effort for the education of the sightless, and the 
name of Valentine Haity is illustrious as that of the first man who 
reduced to a practical and enduring form the ingenious thoughts and 
benevolent wishes which had hitherto found but a vague and un- 
fruitful expression. In reviewing these, Mr. Anagnos takes occasion 
to do justice to the humanitarian genius of Rousseau, who was, as 
he says, the first to ask the momentous question, ‘what can we do to 
alleviate the lot of this class of sufferers, and how shall we apply to 
their education the results of metaphysics?’ He it was, also, who 
first suggested the printing of books with embossed letters, for the 
use of the blind. Mr. Anagnos passes on rapidly to a recital of the 
steps which led to the foundation of the Perkins Institute, the earliest 
school for the blind established in this country. The plan of this 
originated in the mind of Dr. John D. Fisher, a young Bostonian, 
who, while pursuing the study of medicine in Paris, found time for 
frequent visits to the school founded by Haiiy. Returning to Boston 
in 1826, he succeeded in forming a committee of prominent and 
wealthy citizens who, in 1829, procured from the State Legislature 
an act of incorporation for the New England Asylum for the Blind. 
This intended asylum did not, however, come into existence until 
the year 1832, when Dr. Howe, having finished his campaign in 
Greece, and having moreover devoted a year to preliminary studies 
in Europe and in Great Britain, entered upon his new duties as prin- 
cipal of the school] about to be established in his native city. 

The chivalrous début of Dr. Howe in the cause of oppressed hu- 
manity, the perseverance with which he devoted himself to the in- 
struction of the blind, the consequent elevation of their condition as 
a class, and the enlargement of their opportunities for culture and 
useful service, the opening of the avenues of-thought and expression 
to Laura Bridgman, the blind deaf-mute —these are some of the 
leading points in this train of recollections, which extends over a 
period of forty-three years. During this period it may be said that 
Dr. Howe rendered very important and individual service in almost 
every department of public philanthropy. He it was who established 
the first school for feeble-minded children on this side of the At- 
lantic. He was active in devising and promoting improvements in 
the treatment of pauperism, crime, and insanity. He had much to 
do with agencies by which the growing anti-slavery sentiment of the 
community was hardened to a conviction and shaped toa policy. 
Yet among all these varied interests, the education of the blind con- 
tinued to be his leading thought and occupation. From the first, he 
was anxious that schools for their instruction should be established 
in every state in the Union. In furtherance of this end he made 
many journeys, taking with him some of his pupils, in order to make 
evident the proficiency attainable in various studies by persons de- 
prived of sight. It is gratifying to learn from Mr. Anagnos that 
twenty-nine states of the Union now possess separate establishments 
for the education of the blind. and that in the remaining states, pro- 
vision is made in some other way for the attainment of this impor- 
tant end. 





“Cassell’s Popular Library.”* 

THE ENGLAND OF SHAKSPEARE (1) is the laudable attempt of the 
author, Mr. E. Goadby, to describe the civilization of Elizabethan 
days, the scenes of town or country amid which the bard lived, and 
from which he drew his metaphors or his inspiration. Mr. Goadby 
takes an imaginary walk with Jonson and the greater dramatist 
through London City, shows them at the theatre, at the court, in the 
streets. His researches also throw light on their works. 

‘ ENGLISH JOURNALISM, and the Men who have made it’ (2), by Charles 
Pebody, describes the progress of the newspaper press in England 
from the time of Addison to that of Henry Labouchére. The great 
papers that survive to-day owe their success either to the personal 
character of their conductors, or to luck. John Walter, the elder, 
and John T. Delane, neither of whom were writers, made the Zimes, 
The Franco-German War made the Daily News. The Daily Tele- 
graph, like the society papers, catered to a popular taste which had 
before been neglected. Men or women of letters have never made a 
successful journal in England. They have only helped to maintain a 
reputation which had taken its rise elsewhere. These facts are 
ewe demonstrated by Mr. Pebody, who writes with ease and 
orce. 

Many old and excellent anecdotes are here (3) collected and dis- 
played in a new setting sufficiently good for the purpose. Not the 
least amusing feature of the book is the index, which seems to have 





* (1) The England of Shakspeare. By E. Goadby. (2) English Journalism, etc. 
By Charles Pebody. (3) Wit and Wisdom of theBench and om By Hon. F. ©. 
Moncrieff (4) The Huguenots. | Gustave Masson. _(5) Our Colonia — By 

? 


R. Acton. 25 cents each. (Cassell’s Popular Library.) New York: Cassell Petter, 


Galpin & Co, 


. pects of Canada and Australia. 


been prepared by a practical humorist. In the body of the work, for 
instance, there is an interesting account of the life-long quarrel be- 
tween Coke and Bacon. The index makes no reference to the 
subject under either Bacon or Coke ; but under E, we find a pointer 
in the shape of ‘ Enmity between Bacon and Coke;’ under F another, 
‘Feud between Bacon and Coke;’* and under I, ‘Impeachment of 
Bacon proposed by Coke.’ Among the indications offered by the 
index for the assistance of the reader who consults it with a definite 
purpose are the following enlightening heads: ‘Absurd reasons 
for judgment,’ ‘ Answerable for his time,’ ‘ Devil must have his due,’ 
‘ Spieta (stc) in juria forme,’ ‘Toad at the bottom of well,’ ‘Thump 
on the bread-basket.’ 

Ir Mr. Gustave Masson is not wholly successful in his attempt to 
give clear outlines to a sketch of the history of the Huguenots (4), it 
is because he has carried the process of condensation too far. For 
two centuries the history of the French Protestants is the history of 
France. The subject does not lend itself readily to the treatment 
which in late years has been applied with good results to historical 
epochs and episodes. Mr. Masson starts out rather pretentiously, 
on a scale befitting the dignity of full history ; but as events begin 
to crowd upon him, and persons throng into the story, he loses his 
self-possession, and flounders now and then. Where plain, con- 
secutive statement is needed, the fear of his limits forces him into 
confusion and leads him to substitute for narrative commentary that 
is not always luminous. The author’s remarks are on the whole 
creditable to his knowledge and discernment, but they do not fully 
meet the wants of the general reader, or hold his interest. One is 
glad to come to passages of narrative or portraiture quoted from 
D’Aubigné or other historians who have had time for more deliberate 
movement. 


WE are in the habit of overestimating the size of Great Britain’s 
Colonial Empire, so far as population is concerned. The drum taps 
that run around the globe, the sun that never sets upon the British 
flag, and other more or less poetic modes of expressing vastness and 
variety in geographical distribution, give an exaggerated idea of 
the number of people, in the four quarters of the earth, holding al- 
legiance to the Crown. Reckoning the people of European race in- 
habiting the British colonies everywhere, we have a total population 
considerably less than that of the three States of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois together ; and just about equal to that of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and New York. But it would be hard to overestimate the 
importance of this population of seven and a half millions, occupying, 
as it does, the points from which are likely to be made the chief ad- 
vances in the way of settlement and civilization during the next half- 
century—Canada, with the undeveloped regions of Manitoba and 
the North-west Territories ; Australia and New Zealand and South 
Africa. Mr. Acton (5) gives a comprehensive view of the material re- 
sources and political condition of all the offshoots and dependencies 
of Great Britain, except India. Without much literary skill, but with 
intelligence and the talent for statistics, he has succeeded in making 
a book which for the general reader may take the place of all previ- 
ous publications covering the same ground. His figures are the 
latest available. His material is not the common information of the 
cyclopedias, nor yet the misinformation of the colonization agencies. 

is comparisons are acute and suggestive, as that between the pros- 
The American reader will be 
chiefly interested in the chapters which treat of the colonies at the 
antipodes. With the condition of things in Canada and the planta- 
tion islands of the West Indies we are more familiar. One of the most 
singular and least fortunate features of the growth of the Australian 
communities is the disproportionate size of the principal cities. 
Nothing like it has been known in the history of the world. By last 
year’s census, for example, the entire population of New South Wales 
is only 750,000; but Sydney, the capital, contains 223,500 people. 
Victoria has a population of 858,000, while 281,000 live in the me- 
tropolis, Melbourne. Moreover, though the cities have grown thirty- 
five per cent since 1871, the country districts have gained only nine per 
cent. Half the population of Victoria lives in towns. This social 
congestion does not indicate a perfectly healthy process of develop- 
ment. With other considerations which are intelligently presented 
by Mr. Acton, it seems to leave room for doubt whether the founda- 
tions of the great southern republic of the future are being laid in 
the way that promises best for permanent prosperity. 





‘* Familiar Allusions.”* 

It is a noteworthy fact that while there are a few wretchedly in- 
ferior American dictionaries and encyclopedias, there are more and 
better books of reference produced in this country than in England. 
There is a positive superiority, not only in number, but in value. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has attributed the superiority of French 
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* Familiar Allusions: A Hand-book of Miscellaneous Information. 
William A. Wheeler and completed by Charles G. Wheeler. 
Osgood & Co. 
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cyclopzdias and dictionaries over English to the occult influence of 
the French Academy. Just how he would explain the American 
superiority—if he acknowledged it—is doubtful. The latest addition 
to our books of reference is the volume before us, planned by the 
compiler of ‘The Dickens Dictionary’ and the ‘ Noted Names of 
Fiction,’ and completed and edited since his death. In it one may 
find brief explanations of the allusions frequent in all writing— 
allusions, not to fictitious persons and places, but to actual things. 
We have here notices of all the more famous pictures, statues, ruins, 
palaces, prisons, museums, churches, theatres, inns, streets, clubs, 
parks, cemeteries, ships, and natural curiosities. Under this last 
head are included the Great Stone Face, the Table Rock, the Natural 
Bridge, etc. There are also paragraphs on Brook Farm, Bow Bells, 
Windsor Forest, the Tappan Zee, the Neutral Ground, the Plains of 
Abraham, and kindred topics. Of the utility of such a work there 
can be no question. Of the value of this particular volume we may 
speak almost as emphatically. We have tested it by looking up 
many references at random. Of course no two editors would fully 
agree on a list of titles, and we confess to some surprise when we dis- 
covered that Tuft’s College was considered while Columbia College 
was not. Butin general the execution of the work is admirable. 
_— errors as we have detected—and is it not the duty of critics, 
those 
‘ Miracles of learning, 
To point out faults and show their own discerning ’— 

are nearly all in the notices of French subjects. The American and 
English references are surprisingly free from error—although the quo- 
tation from Thackeray, s. v. ‘ Star and Garter,’ refers plainly enough 
to the inn at Richmond and not to one which may have existed in Pall 
Mall. Under ‘ Place Vendéme’ there is no mention of the pulling 
down of the column by the Communists; and under ‘ Parc aux 
Cerfs’ there is no hint of the infamous doings to which the appended 
quotations from Carlyle refer. The account of the ‘ Académie Fran- 
gaise’ is well enough as far as it goes, but it seems to miss the vital 
point that the Academy is supposed to be the final arbiter of taste. 
Almost the only downright blunder that we have discovered in the 
volume is the assertion that the Comédie Frangaise’ is the former 
name of the Théatre Francais. As we understand it, the Comédie 
Frangaise is the name of the company of associated actors which has 
been banded together for more than two centuries, while the Théatre 
Frangais is merely the building in which this company acts. 





Ouida’s Tales for Children.* 


WuatT demon possesses our good friend Ouida? What spirit of 
evil is driving her away from her Tricotrins and Strathmores and Folle 
Farines into politics, as lately, into children’s tales, as now? Have 
the English guardsmen proved false to her; have sighing seams- 
tresses and shopgirls abandoned her? Does the editor of the Lon- 
don 7imes falter in his belief that she isa heaven-born genius? Per- 
ish the thought. Our Ouida is bent on proving that all forms of 
literature are easyto her. She wants to prove that the talents which 
helped her to a partial mastery of Lempriére’s Classical Dictionary, 
will enable her to conquer every mode of composition known to man. 
So sure is she of her ability to write stories for children—an art, 
we may remark, which has confounded the greatest—that she dedi- 
cates her first essay in this line to King Humbert’s son, the young 
Prince of Naples. Her dedication is written in hobbling Italian, 
which the little prince may understand. We trust, however, that 
his mother, Queen Margaret, who passes for a lady as amiable as 
she is winsome, will not insist on his trying to understand the 
polyglot language in which the stories are written. To us oldsters 
they are tolerably intelligible. Years of special study have given us 
a general idea of the dialect in which Ouida composes her romances. 
But we would as soon set a child to study a newly discovered pal- 
impsest or the inscriptions on the Obelisk. 

he relates the adventures of an unhappy poodle, Moufflou by 
name, and in competent hands the narrative would have been really 
pathetic. Moufflou is sold, and Tasso, a young gardener, goes to 
look for him. ‘ Atthe hotel,’ says Ouida, to her imaginary audi- 
ence of children, ‘he was told that the milord Inglese who had 


bought the dog of Rosina Calabruccé had gone the same night of the . 


purchase to Rome, to Naples, to Palermo, chi sa? ‘‘ And Moufflou 
with him?” asked Tasso. ‘‘ The darbone he had bought went with 
him,” said the porter of the hotel. Whereupon Tasso went to his 
work with a sick heart in the Cascine, where the colchicum were all 
lilac among the meadow-grass, and the ashes and elms were taking 
their first flush of the coming autumnal change.’ Can we not see 
the blank look of amazement with which children would listen to 
page after page of this sort of stuff? Can we not see the little mouths 
yawning, the little eyes drooping with sleep? And anon our author 
attempts two stories in the manner of the inimitable Hans Christian 


— Stories for Children, By Ouida, $1.25. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 


Andersen. One is the tale of an ambitious rose-tree, who having 
been a Rosa Damascena, wanted to be transformed into a Rosa Indica, 
so as to lord it over her friend, the Banksiz, and when she complained 
that the process of grafting hurt her, ‘Il faut suffrir pour étre belle,’ 
said the Banksiz. The other is the tale of a Niirnberg stove, which 
possesses the power of speech, and uses it in so many languages as to 
prove it the most erudite utensil in the world. And like the manner 
of this book is the matter—wholly unimaginative, vulgar, and illit- 
erate. Fortunately the children will not be reduced to reading 
QOuida’s stories as long as Crusoe inhabits his island, and Quixote 
holds a lance in rest, and Scheherezade weaves her web of golden 
romances. 





Martin Luther.* 


To an age not over-given to hero-worship, where yet the natural 
instinct of hero-worship lies after all not very far below the surface, 
it is a task at once useful and delicate to present a well-known life 
in such a way as to draw forth a genuine response of enthusiasm. 
This is the task to which Mr. Treadwell has set himself. His own 
enthusiasm for the epoch-making man of the Sixteenth Century is 
evidently more than a passing sentiment. It is sturdy, and sympa- 
thizes by right with Luther’s sturdiness. In trying to impart this 
enthusiasm to others Mr. Treadwell has been not unskilful in his 
plan, and considerable industry has gone to the execution of it. He 
has felt that a mere repetition of historical facts was not enough. 
He has endeavored to bring a living person before our eyes, and has 
hinted in his narrative at the intricate relations of cause and effect. 
The bearing of Luther’s work on the national life of Germany is 
worthy of the emphasis he has givenit. It might profitably have 
received even fuller treatment. But it may be questioned whether 
he has himself measured the difficulties of his undertaking. That 
the book is not based on independent research, while an important 
limitation, is not necessarily a defect. But it was certainly needful 
to remember that the Carlylean style of expression and method of 
treatment were more effective some years ago than they are now. It 
was needful to pay more regard to the alert critical faculty of modern 
readers, which by no means demands unlimited details in a short 
biography, but does strongly insist on accuracy in such details as 
may be given. Greater simplicity and precision would make the 
book far more serviceable, although it ought to be said that Carlyle 
dominates the latter half of the volume less than the former. There 
is some interesting matter in the appendix, but it is surprising to 
find in the author's list of authorities no allusion to Késtlin’s great 
work on Luther. The volume is neatly bound and the printer’s 
work is good, only somebody has made unfortunate blunders in the 
Latin and German quotations. 





Minor Notices. 


Mr. RoBert. S. Minot is the compiler of an instructive pamph- 
let on Railway Travel in Europe and America (Boston: Williams. 
50 cts.) It is designed for the use and entertainment of ‘ travellers 
and others,’ and is enlivened by twenty-five tables of ‘recent and 
novel statistics of journeys, speeds, fares, etc.’ 

THOSE who have the literary leisure to study not only Homer and 
Dante and Shakspeare, but Longfellow and Lowell as well, will 
find many excellent and suggestive hints in the thoughtful outlines 
for such study, prepared by the Unity Club of St. Paul, and publish- 
ed at Chicago as ‘ Unity Leaflets, No. 4.’ 


Le Livre for July opens with an essay by Champfleury, on a ‘for- 
gotten romanticist,’ Siméon Chaumier, author of ‘La Taverniére de 
la Cité,’ ‘Napoleon III. Odyssey, and other books that attracted 
more or less attention between the years 1835 and ’54. His portrait 
is anything but attractive. The second article, on the pencil, is the 
first of an interesting series, by Spire Blondel, on ‘The Writer's 
Tools.’ 

THE singular work entitled ‘ Paul Dreifuss. His Holiday Abroad,’ 
by John W. Allen, Jr. (Boston: Ellis. $1.), is the note-book of a 
man who has paid a short visit to England and France, and has 
thought that what he saw was so curious and instructive as to be 
worth jotting down, then writing out, then printing, and then publish- 
ing. The author is plainly a man of intelligence and education. 
His fault is that he has nothing new to say. He devotes five chap- 
ters to a discussion of M. Gambetta’s ‘Scrutin de Liste.’ He de- 
scribes the streets of Paris in the manner of Murray and 
Badeker. He rattles along from theme to theme; recalling ‘ the 
eight exciting and delightful days spent in Paris with his brother Hans 
—poor fellow, now in heaven,’ telling how he took his ticket, paid 
his fare, settled down in a corner of a railway-carriage, ‘and 
soon his spirit fell into a great peace with itself and with the whole 
world, nature, mankind, and the Good God.’ We hope that his 
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book, which to mere mortals is tiresome, will not disturb his 
amicable relations with the ruler of the universe. 


TueE Rev. S. A. SWAINE has compressed into less than two hun- 
dred small pages a clear and very readable account of ‘ The Reli- 
gious Revolution in the Sixteenth Century’ (Cassell’s Popular 
Library : 25 cts). He does not strive to be original, yet he tells the 
story without waste of words; there is vigor and life in his style, and 
his book, unpretentious as it is, ought to have a wide circulation. 

A NEw edition of ‘Hammersmith: his Harvard Days,’ in a bright 
red cover, has been issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ($1.50.) The 
‘chronicler,’ Mark Sibley Severance, in dedicating his work to 
‘Harvard men and all other good fellows,’ declares that it was un- 
dertaken ‘to beguile a long semi-tropical summer.’ A summer of 
that sort is upon us now, and readers who wish to beguile it will do 
well to get this ‘ chronicle." 


A NEw edition has been printed at the Art Jnterchange Press, and 
issued by the American News Company, of the souvenir of the 
one-thousandth performance of ‘ Patience’ under the management of 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte—a very pretty pamphlet, containing the words and 
music of the more familiar airs, the story of the operetta, by Mr. W. 
F. Morse, and nine colored drawings, by that clever draughtsman 
Mr. J. E. Kelly, ‘from actual stage scenes in the original cast.’ 

Mr. Howe ts’s‘A Chance Acquaintance,’ and ‘Their Wedding 
Journey’ have been put forth by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in a sum- 
mer edition—paper-covered and proportionately cheap—with a view 
to meeting the demand for a better sort of guide-book than the pro- 
fessional guides supply. These sketches of Mr. Howells will not 
only aid one in choosing and following a route; they will serve to 
relieve the tedium of those weary hours that are inseparable from any 
(even a wedding-) journey. 


Pror. J. A. Harrison, of Washington and Lee University, at 
Lexington Va., has brought out a text-edition, intended for class 
use, of the Anglo-Saxon poem, ‘ Beéwulf.’ It is founded on the 
most recent text of M. Heyne, with omission merely of the latter’s 
critical notes, and the correction of afew misprints. A glossary, also 
translated from Heyne, is meant soon to follow. The publication is 
a meritorious one, as putting this important means of earliest-Eng- 
lish study within the reach of some to whom its German edition was 
less accessible. (Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co.) 


Tue ‘California Verses’ of Mr. Charles H. Phelps possess a flavor 
of the Western hills, but a flavor borrowed from the older and better 
known of the Western poets, ratherthan original. Yet there is con- 
siderable fancy ; and, though the poet follows the new Western creed, 
the manner is sufficiently novel to us of the East to make us find some- 
thing piquant in such verses as ‘ At the Summit,’ ‘ Tenaga,’ ‘ Cradle 
Song,’ and ‘A Dead River.’ The faults of style are numerous ; the 
author is too much impeded by the hard necessities of rhyme, and is 
not fertile in his vocabulary. A stronger current of thought and a 
little richer gift of expression would sweep the channel clear of 
many weak epithets. (San Francisco: California Publishing Co.) 

A SECOND edition of the ‘ Bibliography of Robert Browning from 
1833 to 1881,’ compiled by that indefatigable bibliographer and 
Shakspearian scholar, Mr. Frederick J. Furnivall, has been pub- 
lished by Triibner for the Browning Society, of which the compiler 
was one of the chief founders. In addition to the bibliography 
(which is dedicated, ‘ tho’ without his leave askt,’ to Mr. Browning), 
the pamphlet contains a reprint of the essay prefixed by the latter 
to the spurious Shelley letters, published by Moxon in 1852, This 
(which is preceded by a characteristic ‘foretalk’ by Mr. Furnivall) 
constitutes the first of the Society’s ‘ papers,’ the bibliography being 
the second. The book will be highly appreciated by the growing 
body of Browning’s admirers. Typographically it is a pure delight. 

WE wish John Darby, the author of ‘ Brushland’ (Philadelphia: 
Lippincott : $1.25), all success in his laudable effort to persuade 
overworked dwellers in cities—whether exhausted by intellectual or 
physical labor—to seek relief, not only in country air, but in country 
work. Asaliterary effort, however, we do not find ‘ Brushland’ stimu- 
lating, and cannot say that we are tempted to accept the author’s 
naive invitation, given in a foot-note, to look up ‘Two Thousand 
Years After,’ which we take to be another of his works. He gives 
the name of Brushland to the New Jersey Barrens, and with practi- 
cal illustrations how to ‘take a mass of brush and convert it into 
wheat,’ he endeavors to mingle something of the dreaminess of Ik 
Marvel and the transcendentalism of Thoreau. He is very learned ; 
but we could forgive the number of his classical allusions if he 
would only take it for granted that his readers might possibly know 
a little, too. 

‘IN THE SADDLE’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1) will probably be 
read by lovers of good poetry rather than lovers of good horses, and 
yet there are few of the latter class whose enthusiasm would not be 
freshened by a perusal of these poems. The compiler has shown the 
necessary catholicity of taste in selecting the material for his book ; 
and so we find that it opens with the description of a horse, from 


‘Venus and Adonis,’ and proceeds with ‘The Rhyme of the 
Duchess May’ and ‘The King of Denmark’s Ride ;’ ‘How they 
Brought the Good News,’ and ‘ The Leap of Roushan Beg ;’ ‘Tam 0’ 
Shanter,’ ‘ The Erl King,’ ‘Sheridan’s Ride,’ and ‘ Kearney at Seven 
Pines ;’ ‘ The Ride of Collins Graves,’ and ‘Kit Carson’s Ride ;’ 
‘Boot and Saddle,’ ‘On Horseback,’ ‘Mazeppa’s Ride,’ ‘Sir Laun- 
celot and Queen Guinevere,’ and ‘ The Recollections of a Proud Pe- 
destrian.’ But these are not all, nor nearly all; and though we 
might not be wholly satisfied with any collection we had not made 
ourselves, we have no hesitation in praising the work of this 
anonymous compiler. 

‘THE DICKENS READER,’ compiled by Mr. Nathan Sheppard, and 
published in Harper’s Franklin Square series (25 cts.), really answers a 
need. The selections are well made, and would certainly be of ser- 
vice in preparing for Dickens parties or tableaux. It is pleasant, 
too, to be able to run over the familiar books in snatches of the best 
of them ; while if there are any people who have not read Dickens 
at all, the selections, like Sam Weller’s valentine, are of a nature to 
make them ‘wish there was more on’t.’ 


THE TrmpPLE REBUILT,’ by Frederick R. Abbe (Boston: Loth- 
rop), is a kind of ‘ Paradise Regained,’ comprising some 6000 penta- 
meters. It contains a few good passages and a great deal of excel- 
lent religious sentiment, and is intended, as we are told, ‘to 
interest, instruct, and quicken in human and heavenly things.’ We 
lay claim to a certain interest, already existent, in both of these 
important departments—an interest too lukewarm, indeed, and 
hemmed in by painful ignorance, and greatly in need both of in- 
struction and of quickening. And yet we have not got beyond the 
40ooth line of Mr. Abbe’s poem. 


Mr. J. G. Cross’s ‘ Eclectic Short-Hand’ (Chicago: Griggs. $2) is 
defective in being constructed, in its plan of movement for the hand, 
on the mode of penmanship generally known as the running hand. 
Several systems have been built on nearly the same plan, but none 
of them has been successful in veritable verbatim reporting. It is 
deceptive. The author uses the exploded ‘a, e, i, 0, u’ plan, and 
the unphonetic English alphabet, which was especially discarded in 
1837, when Isaac Pitman published his phonetic system. He hasno 
nomenclature, and is consequently obliged to converse with his 
pupils and others in an awkward, unscientific way. He makes poor 
use of phrase-writing, although he asserts that his system is capable 
of an unlimited use of it, which is not the case with any system, 
even. the best. 

MILITARY men, if no other class of readers, will be interested in 
General Jacob D. Cox’s little volume, ‘The Second Battle of Bull 
Run’ (Cincinnati: Peter G. Thompson). It gives the General’s 
opinion of the Fitz-John Porter case as it was decided sixteen years 
ago by court martial, and as it was reconsidered by a board of in- 
quiry quite recently. Of the right of President Hayes to appoint 
such a board to review and set aside a judicial decision, the author 
has nothing to say; the case is considered merely as a question of 
military evidence, partly oral, but more conclusively circumstantial 
and topographical. The testimony on that trial fills several large 
volumes ; it is intricate as well as voluminous, contradictory as well 
as intricate, and by no means attractive reading. But General Cox, 
whose presentation of the case is calm and cogent, confines himself 
to the essential points—What was Porter ordered to do? did he or 
did he not do what he was ordered ? and if not, why not? In external 
appearance the volume resembles too closely the Campaigns of the 
Civil War Series. 


THE worst thing about ‘Sly Ballades in Harvard China,’ by E. S, 
M.(Boston: A. Williams & Co.), is the title. Among the score and 
a half of bright little poems in these eight pages there is not 
a single Ja//ade, nor is there anything especially ‘sly’; nor can we 
detect any propriety in the reference to ‘ Harvard china,’ since none 
of the poems deal with china, and only two or three have anything 
to do with Harvard. But with the title-page all fault-finding may 
cease. The book contains some of the lightest and brightest bits of 
verse it has lately been our good fortune to read. Plainly enough 
the poet is still young, but his assumption of Horatian wisdom sits 
lightly on him. Plainly enough also poh re, poet has sat at the 
feet of the living masters, Dr. Holmes and Mr. Dobson, and a keen 
eye may note a trace—as the analytical chemists say—of Saxe and 
Calverley, and a little more than a trace of Praed. Even more plain, 
however, is the fact that E. S. M. has distinct natural gifts, and that 
he bids fair to show that he has a note of his own. In time he ought 
to make his mark as a writer of vers de soci¢t¢—a class of verse as 
hard to write as it is easy to read. He can present a thought humor- 
ously, and his humor is never extravagant or vulgar; his verse has 
the manner and tone of clever conversation in good society. There 
isa genuinely comic idea in ‘ Again,’ and there is true comedy in 
the ‘Epithalamium,’ although it is disfigured by two defective 
rhymes. In general the mechanism of the verse is excellent ; only in 
one piece do we find the slovenly and parsimonious single-rhyme. 
to-the-quatrain which mars much modern comic verse. 
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Over-Organization. 

In his recent volume on political institutions, Herbert Spencer 
has an excellent chapter on the benefits and defects of organiza- 
tion. He uses as a simile the organization of a living being, which 
increases and thrives just so long as there is a right adjustment 
between the parts that supply waste and the parts that bind the 
body together. Organization up to a certain point is absolutely 
necessary, and as the object organized grows larger, the organiz- 
ing elements require to become more rigid and complex. But 
rigidity and complexity soon overshoot the mark ; the organism 
becomes stationary, recedes, falls into imbecility and dies. The 
truth of this generalization, which is not absolutely original with 
Mr. Spencer, of course, can be seen in many familiar organiza- 
tions about us, whether political or mercantile, military or artistic. 
A great bridge between Brooklyn and New York is projected, and 
a board of governance is formed of various elements, including 
city officials,- politicians, private persons and engineers. This 
organization is required to complete a great undertaking which 
involves the expenditure of millions of the tax-payers’ money. 
What is the result? With the utmost difficulty can a mayor of 
the cities that pay for bridge and board of goverance get a partial 
insight into the methods whereby New York and Brooklyn are 
being forced to pay sums so gigantic that there can be little moral 
doubt of enormous peculations. The members of the board are 
organized and protect each other. The Engineer of the bridge 
treats a summons of the Brooklyn Mayor with contempt. It is 


only recently that the militia of the State has had any chance of” 


reérganization, because it was organized. Notoriously inefficient 
as a whole, and in its best regiments confined to efforts to show 
excellence in minor points of military efficiency, it has been very 
difficult to secure the breaking-up of worthless regiments, and the 
introduction of some general system whereby the regiments that 
remain can be held under control. Among the working classes 
the evils of organization have quickly outrun the benefits, the re- 
sults in many cases being that the power of the trades-unions has 
been used to give high wages to wretched workmen, to prohibit 
boys and young men learning a trade, and to deteriorate the 
standard of work in a great many of the minor industrial arts. 


The stiff, unyielding organization of our universities and colleges 
keeps these places of learning behind the age. Medical societies, 
which have done the utmost service in restraining the evil prac- 
tices of quacks, charlatans and worse, are proverbial for their 
tendency to become over-organized and stand in the way of enlight- 
enment and humanity. The Metropolitan Museum of Art would 
never have been so much of a museum as it is, had not an organi- 
zation built it up and pushed its fortunes with the Legislature and 
the private citizen. But the same organization defends its in- 
competent Director in the face of overwhelming proof, and _ so re- 
tards its further improvement. The same singular process will 
be noted in the history of the Academy of Design. A great 
work has been done by the Academy in the past, for it educated 
many people up to a certain point in the love of the fine arts. It 
still does good in a restricted field. But over-organization 
attacked it long ago, and the only salvation for American art was 
the organization of rival academies and schools. How long these 
latter shall remain youthful, open to new ideas, full of sap and 
vigor, will depend on the wisdom of those who control them. If 
they are in the hands of men of the ordinary stamp, their useful- 
ness will practically cease just so soon as the rules are hardened 
into undeviating laws which suppress original talent in order to 
favor safe mediocrity. The outlook in every direction is therefore 
not the most cheerful. But if people will keep in mind how deli- 
cate is the adjustment needed in a body between the plastic, life- 
producing, growing element, and the regulative, binding, unyield- 
ing element, they will be forewarned. Organization is a necessity. 
But those who think that because a society is organized things will 
thenceforward move smoothly are much in error. The same un- 
tiring efforts are needed as before, but vigilance has to be directed 
another way. 


As Others See Us. 


THERE has been no more striking literary phenomenon in the 
past few months than is presented by the fortunes of the novel 

Democracy.’ With us it had passed almost unnoticed. It was 
esteemed a clever skit, humorous, well-written, not a whit more 
racy or noticeable than Mr. Laurence Oliphant’s smart chapters 
on ‘ The Tender Recollections of Miss Irene McGillicuddy.’ It 
then made its way across to England, fell under discussion in a 
few clubs, was puffed by a few reviewers, and straightway became 
the literary sensation of the hour. ‘It has naturally challenged 
indignant attention in America,’ says The Pall Mall Gazette. 
We assure our contemporary that it has attracted nothing of the 
sort. We remember a few years ago that there appeared in Eng- 
land a mysterious political satire, ‘ Prince Flourestan of Monaco.’ 
Its authorship was attributed to dozens of well-known authors. 
Literary papers vied with each other in guesses. It was directed 
agaiust the Monagesque Government and its dependence on M. 
Blanc’s gaming-tables, and nevertheless it did not ‘ challenge in- 
dignant attention’ in Monaco, nor did Prince Charles raise an in- 
ternational difficulty on the subject. It was subsequently found 
to be a college effort by Sir Charles Dilke, and therefore, curivsity 
being satisfied, it was at once forgotten. Such will be the fate of 
* Democracy.’ 

But the secret of its success in England is not hard to trace. 
It presents exactly the picture of American political life which 
Englishmen are trained to consider its natural aspect. It proves 
satisfactorily to the British mind that Martin Chuzzlewit’s Ameri- 
can friends still live and thrive, and that we are a low, corrupt, 
ill-mannered people, whose mode of life and mode of government 
offer nothing worthy of esteem or imitation. To this decision we 
must submit with resignation. Dickens, Mrs. Trollope and the 
author of ‘ Democracy’ have settled it. Our only resource is to 
turn the argument against our critics. They have a brood of foul 
society papers ; therefore their social intercourse is as base as it 
is there represented. Their leading sculptor is charged by one of 
the brood with stealing the designs of others ; therefore they have 
no honesty in art. Their church-livings are put up for sale; 
therefore they have no morality in the clergy. Their dominant 
party is swayed by a caucus at Birmingham ; therefore they have 
no independence in politics. Fie, good cousins across the seas. 
Rub off your prejudices. Persuade yourselves that there is not a 
pin’s-head to choose between our countries in the matter of gen- 
eral culture and general honesty. Then you will take a travest 
like ‘ Democracy’ as lightly as we take a parody like * The Sno 
Papers.’ Solventur risu tabula. 
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Indecent French Fiction. 


SOME excitement has been caused in the literary world of France 
by the new law against indecent publications. Things have gone 
from bad under the Second Empire to worse under the Third Re- 
public. Modest women cannot look into the print shops in the 
Rue de Rivoli. Young girls, who pick up an innocent novel at 
the railway book-stands, are pretty sure to find it abominably foul. 
M. Adolphe Belot, whose notorious work, ‘ Mile. Giraud, ma 
Femme,’ was suppressed when published in the Fzgaro, is now al- 
lowed to put forth ‘ La Bouche de Madame X,’ which is not a whit 
less vile. If a writer is poor, he does not, as of old, toil in the 
Latin Quarter for some obscure paper, L’Echarpfe d’Irzs or Le 
Chapelzer ; he goes to Dentu or Charpentier with a novel based 
on incidents in the career of Cora Pearl or Fanny Lear, pockets a 
few hundred francs, and becomes a celebrity in a fortnight. 

Honest writers will have no fear of the new law. They have 
long been conscious that the better class of the public is sicken- 
ing of the pornographic school. The hisses which greeted the 
production of ‘ La Princesse de Bagdad ’ were heard wherever the 
influence of the French stage is felt. It was impossible that a 
nation of witty, sensible people like the French would much longer 
consent to be represented to the world as a nation of goats and 
satyrs ; nor would the world much longer consent to follow the 
literary lead of a nation which accepted Adolphe Belot as the 
apostle of modern fiction, and Emile Zola as its Messiah. Let 
France now cry halt to this school. Let her purge herself of the 
taint put upon her. Let her prosecute offenders against public 
morality as Paul Louis Courier, Baudelaire, and Flaubert were 
prosecuted. Let her suppress such papers as the Vze Parzszenne, 
every number of which is a case of indecent exposure. When 
the Marquis de Sade took to writing Priapic romances, the Direc- 
tory put him in a lunatic asylum ; he escaped two or three times 
but was always recaptured; and in the Bicétre he died, being 
more than eighty years old, sane in all respects except that he 
insisted on writing filthy novels. A course of the same treatment 
might have a wonderful effect on MM. Zola and Belot. 





A Suggestion to Princeton College. 


IT was recently announced that General McClellan had been 
invited to assist in the establishment of an art-school in con- 
nection with Princeton College. It was whispered, curiously 
enough, about the same time that Mr. Daniel Huntington, 
President of the National Academy of Design, had received 
an invitation to assist in the establishment of a military school 
in connection with the same institution. It can hardly be 
necessary for us to say that we believe this rumor to have issued 
from no responsible source. It is doubtless true that Mr. Hunt- 
ington, at an early age, read the lives of Napoleon Bonaparte 
and Gen. George Washington ; and that, during the late American 
Civil War, he was known to have followed the movements of the 
armies with no little interest; that he has also, more recently, 
painted the portraits of some distinguished soldiers, as well as 
their wives and daughters. But in looking around for the proper 
— to consult on military questions, Princeton would hardly 

ave overlooked the claims of Mr. Wyatt Eaton, President of the 
Society of American Artists, who, it is well known, actually took 
part in the defence of Phillipsburg, Canada, when that town was 
threatened by a Fenian army. If the College of New Jersey 
wants.a genuine military expert, we know of no portrait-painter 
with higher qualifications than Mr. Eaton. 

There is nothing like having the right man in the right place. 


Emile Zola as “ Chef d’Ecole.” 


THAT Mr. Zola should call his theory naturalism, and en- 
deavor to lift it into a school of which he would fain take the lead, 
is not so surprising when we consider the character of his mind. 
It only differs from that of the charlatan by being somewhat sin- 
cere. With all his philosophizing he is no philosopher, no logician. 
Naturalism has had advocates before him, men of consummate 
talent, who have worked more or less felicitously in that line ; but 
in the case of Mr. Zola there is nothing more unnatural than his na- 
turalism, and the lowest of his readers must often recognize in his 
disgusting pictures the cAzc that betrays the inferior artist. He un- 
doubtedly had some fears of the untenableness of his position 
when he tried to explain it in the two books that preceded ‘ Pot- 
Bouille.’ He makes strenuous efforts to catch at some name 


stronger than his own, as a protectiontohis theory. To give his 
fanciful naturalism the needful support he hoists the Balzac flag— 
Balzac, the apostle of realism, but not of naturalism. 

It would probably be useless to advise Mr. Zola to study the 
difference between the two. Balzac, with a few other profound 
thinkers of the age, seized upon the spirit of the time, understood 
the fearful money-drama that is being played, and gave it an ar- 
tistic form in a succession of stirring tales, full indeed of realistic 
truths, but where the sole element is ever predominant—an 
‘Umana Commedia,’ if not a ‘ Divina.’ He does not belong to 
the Zola school. 

A significant fact, one which partially explains the popularity 
of Mr. Zola, is that he is the particular favorite of the dourgeozs. 
Any one who has studied the different classes which compose the 
French population will readily understand what is meant thereby. 
Sensuality is the dominant trait of the dourgeoz's character, a 
class to which he belongs is a sadly numerous one. ' 


The Letters of an Italian Diplomate: 


Mr. CHARLES HEATH WILSON, the admirable art critic and author 
of a well-known life of Michael Angelo, whose death at Florence on 
the 3d of July last has been announced, had been engaged many 
years upon a translation of the diplomatic letters of Alessandro 
Antelminelli, Minister Resident of the Republic of Florence at the 
English Court during the reigns of Charles I., Cromwell, Charles 
II.,and James II. In consequence of some difficulties at home, 
Antelminelli was known in England by the name of Amerigo Sal- 
vetti. His letters are now preserved in the National Library at 
Florence, and if printed would make not less than a dozen large 
octavo volumes. Copies of the original were made some years ago 
for the British Museum, but they have never been transferred to any 
other language. Mr. Wilson had Englished one volume when he 
was called away. In a private note written from Florence in 
November last, Mr. Wilson says of this work : 

‘ The preface chiefly consists of a history of Amerigo Salvetti, whose real 
name was Alessandro Antelminelli. His was ‘‘a strange, eventful his- 
tory.”” It is taken from part of a volume, ‘“ Storia di Lucrezia Buonvisi,” by 





readers. As it was not enough for me, I passed some time in the Archives 
at Lucca and copied the most interesting of the documents on which Signor 
Bongi based his story, and these (never before published, indeed unknown 
except to Italians) I give in the appendix. sar will be quite new to Eng- 
lish-speaking readers, and the circumstances relating to the well-known Sir 
Henry Wotton no doubt will surprise the readers of his we 

‘The dispatches from the Court of Whitehall to that of Tuscany are all 
written by Salvetii. The appendix consists of extracts from the calendars of 
English state papers, which I introduce to show Salvetti's general accuracy and 
to clear up some parts of the history. I introduce also parts of other dis- 

atches from Paris, Brussels and Antwerp to the Court of Tuscany, which I 
elieve to be quite unknown. 

‘It is not to be understood that Salvetti is invariably accurate, but his mis- 
takes when they occur were those prevalent at Court at the time and among 
other diplomatists. Erroneous news reached the Court in the absence of a 
jnewspaper press and of special correspondents; but much of this erroneous 
news was corrected by Salvetti himself. 

‘I have not been led, although the temptation has been strong, to make 
comments myself—for instance, on the cruel persecution of the Catholics, or 
on the intolerable pretensions of England to a right of search, which has em- 
broiled her so frequently with every people in the world. Every reader of 
my work will be able to form a clear opinion on this subject and the other 
without my interference, and English readers will see how damaging this 
pretension has been to the interests of England. By it she inflicted more 
damage on herself than on her neighbors. The whole of that part of the 
history is profoundly instructive. 

‘ The dispassionate statements of our foreign critic convey, it seems to me, 
a more truthful and unbiassed history of Charles and his ministers than any- 
thing written (except Mr. Gardiner's admirable volumes). Salvetti is not 
affected by English party feelings. He was a monarchist and an earnest 
Roman Catholic. His bias, then, must have been with Charles; yet no 
writer seems to me to place before us so clearly and unanswerably the de- 
plorable abuses of sovereign power and the righteous opposition of the 

ople. Salvetti sees the gradual development of the great tragedy, ending 
in the death of the misguided king; but, of course, that he does not antici- 
pate. In his pages, however, we see it coming.’ 

It is to be feared that no one will be competent and willing to 
take up the task which Mr. Wilson imposed upon himself where he 
was compelled to lay it down, for the advantages to be realized from 
its completion will be too widely distributed to yield much of honor 
or pecuniary profit to the translator. It is a task for a corporation 
rather than for an individual. It is a pity that some of our million- 
aires who are anxious for immortality should not create a ‘ Scholars’ 
Fund’ for the printing of books that would have too limited a sale 
to attract the general publisher,—should not do for history and biog- 
raphy what Smithson did for science. Then treasures like these of 
Salvetti might be placed within reach of the historical student, at 
least, and their contents utilized for the benefit of mankind. 


vatone Bongi, Director of the Archives at Lucca, and having been pri- 
ately printed it is absolutely unknown to the generality of English-speaking 
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The Spelling of Russian Names. 


WE print herewith a letter from a correspondent in Ohio, asking 
for information on the subject of English renderings of Russian 
proper names ; together with a reply, for which we are indebted 
to Mr. George Kennan, an Arctic traveller well-known as the 
author of an exceptionally interesting book, entitled ‘ Tent Life in 
Siberia.’ 

To THE Epirors oF THE CRITIC: 

In your review of ‘ The Voyage of the Vega’ (April 8), you say: 
‘ The spelling of geographical names’ (in the English translation) ‘is 
simply chaotic.’ There has always been a delightful variety in the 
spelling of Russian proper names, and I have looked in vain for a 
work that may be taken as an authority on the subject. I will be 
very grateful if you can help me in this matter? 

ALLIPOLIS, O., August 3, 1882. %. W. BD. 


To THE Epirors or THE CRITIC: 

I am sorry to say that I cannot refer your correspondent to any 
book that spells Russian words as they ought to be spelled, or that 
even spells them uniformly and consistently. Every writer on Rus- 
sian subjects transliterates upon a plan, or a caprice, of his own; 
and, as a result, the orthography of Russian proper names is a chaos 
of errors and inconsistencies. Fully three-fourths of the Russian 
words in our atlases are spelled with English letters which, to repre- 
sent the Russian sounds, must be given French or German values. 
Suwarrow, werst, Dwina, Jakutsk, Zarskoje-Selo, Pawlosk, Nowaja 
Semlja, and Kamtschatka, for example, are German forms in which 
the ‘w’ must be pronounced like v, the ‘j’ like y, the ‘u’ like oo, 
the ‘s’ like z, the ‘z’ like ts, and the ‘tsch’ like ch in ‘ chair.’ Nijni, 
mujik, and Tchitchagof are French forms in which the ‘j’ must be 
pronounced ‘ zh,’ and the ‘tch’ ‘ch,’ as in ‘chair.’ ‘Czar’ is a Polish 
form in which the ‘Cz’ must be pronounced ‘Ts.’ Now what can you 
do with words like these which have established themselves in English 
in mongrel forms? Is it better to adopt them and so perpetuate 
error, or to transliterate properly and so change the names beyond 
the average reader’s recognition? As for myself I have chosen the 
latter alternative. It is manifestly absurd to write werst, Dwina, and 
Woronzow, when there is no‘ w’ or sound of ‘w’ in the Russian 
language—when the Russians themselves have to spell Mrs. Henry 
Wood’s name ‘Ood.’ Nijni is an equally absurd form for the reason 
that the Russian languege has neither long ‘i’ nor ‘j.’ The use of the 
English vowel ‘ u’ to represent the Russian sound ‘oo’ (as in‘ pool’) 
is also very objectionable. Take, for example, the Russian words 
which are commonly spelled in English ‘pud’ and ‘ukase.’ Nine 
readers out of ten would pronounce them ‘ pudd’ and ‘yoo-case.’ 
They should be spelled and pronounced ‘ pood’ and ‘ ookaz.’ The 
Russian language is not really difficult of pronounciation. It is only 
made to appear so by preposterous spelling. 

In the last number of the ‘ Statesman’s Year Book,’ under the head 
of ‘ Russia,’ appears the Russian word which means ‘directing or 
governing. It is spelled‘ Prawitelstwujuschtschi.’ Nobody will ever 
so much as attempt to pronounce a word so prickly with consonants 
as that; and yet the Russian word which these letters misrepresent 
does not contain a sound which we have not in English. Spelled 
properly, and divided into syllables, it would be correctly pronounced 
by nine readers out of ten as follows : ‘Pra-vée-tel-stvoo-yoosh-chee.’ 
This isan English form while the other is German.—My rule in 
dealing with Russian proper names is to transliterate, or rather to 
spell strictly according to sound. As the Russian alphabet has 
thirty-six letters to our twenty-six, it seems to me that this is the only 
rule which rests upon a basis of assignable reasons. There are very 
few Russian words which with the aid of a few diacritical marks 
cannot be accurately represented by English letters. Tsar, verst, 
Kamchatka, and Novaya Zemlya, have already superseded Czar, 
werst, Novaja Semlja, and Kamtschatka;and similar changes in 
dozens of other Russian proper names are only a question of time. 
Your correspondent will find below a list of the Russian proper 
names which he is most likely to have occasion to use, and which are 
here spelled as they ought to be, according to sound : 

Alexay, Amoér, Andrayef, Baikal, Bak6o, Chin6évnik, Chodkchee, 
Dnayper (Dnieper), Dnayster, Dveéna, Gorchak6f, Irkoétsk, Kal6oga, 


Kamchatka, Kazak, (Cossack), Keérgees (Kirghis), Kerch, Kharkhéf, 


Khéeva, knoot, Moozhik, Meer (Mir), Neézhnee Névgorod, Novaya 
Zémlya, Ob, Okhétsk, ookaz, Ookrdin, Oordl, pood, Samoyade, 
Soovérof, Sra4ydnee Kolymsk, Toédla, Toorgaynyef, Tsar, Vaigach, 
verst, Ver6énezh, Vorontsof, Viadeémir, Yenisay, yamshchik, Ya- 
kéotsk. 

WasuincrTon, D.C., August 9, 1882. 


Don Andres Bello.* 


A MONTHLY review published in the United States of Colombia 
evidences the advance, too little understood on this side of the Isth- 


* La Patria: Revista de Colombia. Politica, Literatura, Ciencias, Bellas Artes. 


GEORGE KENNAN. 
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mus, which has been made by South American republics in the way 
of literature and art. The union of New Grenada and Venezuela 
dates back but little more than two generations, but the magazine 
whose destinies are presided over by Sefior Paez, at Bogota, would 
be creditable to communities of far older date. Two recent numbers 
remind us yet more forcibly of the claims of Spanish America, or as the 
people prefer to term it, La America Latina, to literary confraternity. 
They are devoted to a memorial centenary of Andres Bello, ‘ Patriarca 
de las Letras Americanas,’ the anniversary of whose birth has also been 
celebrated lately, with no little display, by the National University at 
Colombia. A versatile writer of no ordinary talent, Bello is not 
known outside of South America, if we except a small circle of friends 
and admirers whom his accomplishments gathered around him, first 
in London and afterward in Paris. He was born at Caracas, near 
the close of 1781, and died at Santiago de Chile in 1865. About five 
years after his death a volume of his poems was brought out at Paris. 
In 1847 he had gone so far toward the opposite pole of literary 
work as to publish a Spanish grammar. But most of his productions 
appeared at first in serials, and comprised poems, fables, a treatise on 
philosophy, literary and critical dissertations, imitations of the Odes 
of Horace, and translations in verse from models as widely different 
as the lyric minstrel of Rome and the author of Childe Harold. 
Glancing back upon the history of the South American republics dur- 
ing the current century, it is easy to perceive that the genius of the 
time{has not been conducive to sustained literary effort. The same fact 
may account for the breadth of the field in which Andres Bello worked ; 
but it may fairly be acknowledged that, in almost all he did, a rare de- 
gree of excellence is perceptible. Some criticisms of the old Spanish 
ballads, and of the asonante—that form of rhyme which, although not 
exclusively peculiar to the Spanish tongue, is nowhere more effective 
—have been attributed to Bello, without, as we think, sufficient au- 
thority, although others of merit arehis. But if his fame as a poet be 
more enduring than his fame as a critic, it must still be allowed that 
his prose writings have done very much to advance the love and un- 
derstanding of the Castilian literature among his countrymen in the 
South. His later work evinces far more care, and a much higher 
standard of polish and structural requirement than were displayed in 
his writings of half a century ago; and some of these later produc- 
tions will rank with the most felicitous in the language. We would 
like to quote at length from his lesser poetical works, especially the 
fables and imitations, which are no less instructive than interesting, 
but must confine our citations to the following few lines : 
* Amais la liberatad ? El campo habita, 
Id 4 gozar la suerte campesina ; 
La regalada paz, que ni rencores 
Al labrador ni envidias acibaran ; 


La cama que mullida le preparan 
El contento, el trabajo, el aire puro. 


‘El aura respirad de la montajia, 
ue vuelve al cuerpo laso 
| perdido vigor ; que 4 la enojosa 
Vejez retarda el paso, 
Y el rostro 4 la beldad tiiie de rosa.’ 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Amonc the American publications to be counted upon this fall, 
one of the first in costliness and literary importance is ‘The Histor- 
ical, Political, and Diplomatic Writings of Nicholas Machiavelli,’ 
translated from the Italian by Mr. Charles E. Detmold, of this city. 
This will be the first complete English translation of the diplomatic 
correspondence of Machiavelli, and as he was engaged upon over 
twenty distinct and separate missions, it is needless to say that his 
official communications with. his government on those occasions 
cannot fail to possess great historical interest and value. The 
work will make four goodly octavo volumes. The completion of 
Professor Villari’s admirable life of Machiavelli this year makes 
this publication most opportune. We understand that Osgood & 
Co., of Boston, are to be the publishers. 

Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. have just issued ‘The Constitu- 
tional History and Political Development of the United States,’ by 
Mr. Simon Sterne, of the New York Bar. They describe it as ‘a 
popular, authentic, and weil-written history of the constitutional pro- 
gress of the United States from its inception to the present time.’ 

Our correspondent at Morristown, N. J., may rest assured that the 
information given in the antepenultimate literary note in the last 
number of THE CRITIC is correct ; so also is the advertisement. 

Ginn, Heath & Co., of Boston, have issyed a very neat 220-page 
catalogue of their list of books, mainly educational. 

‘Idyls of Norway, and Other Poems’ will probably be the title of 
a volume by Mr. H. H. Boyesen, which Messrs. Scribner will pub- 
lish in October. The first poem in the book will be ‘The Lost 
Hellas.’ The last of the Norse idyls, ‘Thora,’ is soon to appear, 
with illustrations, in Our Continent. ‘Calphurnia,’ and other poems 
which are to be included in this volume, are already familiar to Mr. 
Boyesen’s admirers. 
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‘ Highways and Byways,’ written and illustrated by W. H. Gibson, 
will be published in September by the Messrs. Harper. Mr. Abbey’s 
illustrations of Herrick will be printed in a handsome volume in 
October. These pictures have long been the delight of readers of 
Harper's Magazine. 

Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote, who is quite as felicitous with pen as 
pencil, has written a short serial for Zhe Century, called ‘ The Led 
Horse Claim,’ which she has illustrated for herself. It will be begun 
in November. The same number will contain an illustrated article 
on the Corcoran Art Gallery, with a portrait of the founder. 

Miss Woolson made her first visit to Macinac, the scene of 
‘ Anne,’ to write a description of that now famous island for Apple- 
ton’s ‘ Picturesque America.’ 

Sherman’s ‘ March to the Sea,’ by General Cox, will be the next 
volume in Scribner’s Campaign Series. This and Chaplain Van 
Horne’s ‘ Life of General Thomas’ will be published in September. 
A fine steel-portrait of General Thomas will accompany the Life. 


General Farman has written an article for The Century to show that 
the Obelisk was presented to the city of New York and not to the 
United States, as engraved on the crabs. 

Harper's Christmas will contain a poem by T. B. Aldrich set to 
music. 

The original of Rebecca, the heroine of Scott’s, ‘Ivanhoe,’ wasa 
Philadelphia Jewess—Rebecca Gratz. She was a friend of Irving’s 
early love, Matilda Hoffman. Irving told Scott about her, and he 
made her the heroine of his most popular novel. The September 
Century will contain her portrait, engraved by Cole from a miniature 
by Malbone, owned by Mrs. Rebecca Gratz Nathan. 

A new story by Hawthorne has just been found among his papers. 
It is called ‘Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret,’ and will be published by Jas. 
R. Osgood & Co., with an introduction by Julian Hawthorne, the 
author’s son. 

D. Appleton & Co. have nearly ready paper-covered editions of 
Miss Woolson’s ‘ Rodman the Keeper and Other Stories,’ and the 
Rev. Dr. Pierson’s ‘ In the Brush.’ 


Mr. Edwin P. Whipple’s recollections of Emerson will be pub- 
lished in the September Harper's Magazine. 

Volume 1, No, 2, of ‘The Library of Cornell University,’ shows 
many valuable acquisitions from September ’81 to April ’82. A par- 
tial list is appended of the works which constitute the Kelly Mathe- 
matical Collection, and which were received in great part from the 
late William Kelly, a Trustee of the University. 


Mr. H. C. Bunner’s poems, both the serious and the humorous, 
we presume, are to be published in Holt’s Leisure Hour Series. 

At the solicitation of the Rev. H. S. Bishop and others, the Rev 
Dr. Telfair Hodgson, Vice-Chancellor of the University of the 
South, has published, through T, Whittaker, an interesting address, 
delivered in Christ Church, East Orange, N. J., on Septuagesima 
Sunday last, in which he set forth the aims and accomplishments of 
that University. 

Mr. Andrew Lang’s ‘ Helen of Troy’ will leave the Messrs. Scrib- 
ner’s press in October. Bell is the London publisher. 

Sparks’s ‘ Life and Works of Franklin,’ in ten volumes, being out 
of print, Mr. B. F. Stevens (4 Trafalgar Square, London), who owns 
the stereotype plates, has reprinted it, at $1.50 per volume—a reduc- 
tion of $1 from the original price. Handsomer editions are issued at 
higher rates. 

Undeterred by the failure of ‘Ah Sin’ and ‘Two Men of Sandy 
Bar,’ Mr. Harte is said to be dramatizing ‘ Thankful Blossom.’ 

The Penn Monthly, after a checkered career of twelve years and a 
fraction, has at last succumbed to a want of popular appreciation. 
It was founded by a few of the younger alumni of the University of 
Pennsylvania ; in a few years it came into the possession of Zhe 
Penn Monthly Association ; finally it was transferred to the Alumni 
of the University, who were secured against loss onits account. It 
is said that Mr. Wharton Barker spent $15,000 on the magazine. 


Vol. I. No. 1., of Justice, ‘a weekly newspaper devoted to anti-mon- 
nopoly principles,’ made its appearance, in this city, on August 5. 


A reprint of the earliest printed English ballad known is pub- 
lished by Mr. Elliot Stock of London. The story of its discovery 


is curious : 
‘A ay of old books had lain for many years in the garret of a farm-house at 
Whaddon in Dorset, and, on being looked over in the year 1878, a copy of the French 


romance of ‘* Les prouesses et faitz merueilleux du noble Huon de 
printed by Michel le Noir, Paris, 1513, was discovered. O 
was found, as not unfi ly h 


on d eaulx,’’ etc., 
3 n stripping off the cover it 
in old books, to be made up of printed por $ 

eaves, 





q ly P 
one side of the cover centained this unique ballad, and in the other were two 
wanting to complete the only known copy of a prose narrative of the Battle of Flodden, 
also printed by Richard Faques, called “‘ The trewe encountre or Batayle lately don 
betwene Englade and Scotlande.”” These went to complete the tract, and the ballad 
came into the possession of the British Museum, where although catalogued, it 
escaped general notice until the present time.’ 


‘Troilus and Cressida,’ with notes by William J. Rolfe, has been 
added to the English Classics published by Harper & Bros. 

Harper's for October will have for a frontispiece a drawing called 
‘Autumn,’ by E. A. Abbey, engraved by Closson. Among the il- 
lustrated articles will be one by Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood on ‘ Cer- 
tain New York Houses,’ showing some of the most notable work in 
interior decorations; and Miss Mary Robinson’s paper on Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. Mr. John Bigelow will contribute a paper on ‘ The 
Railway Invasion of Mexico’. 





FRENCH NOTES. 

M. Zota has finished a comedy in which Mlle. Bernhardt will make 
her appearance at the Paris Vaudeville. It is founded on his novel, 
‘ La Curée.’—-—Two thousand spectators witnessed the unveiling of 
the monument to the historian, Michelet, in the cemetery Pére 
Lachaise, last month. The memory of Auguste Mariette (Mariette 
Bey), the Egyptologist, has been similarly honored at his native town, 
Boulogne.——The Legend of Rip van Winkle is said to be the sub- 
ject of the opera bouffe which M. Planquette, author of ‘ Les Cloches 
de Corneville,’ is writing for a London theatre. 


While arranging the papers of M. Thiers for publication, Mlle. 
Dosne came upon a bundle endorsed ‘Notes.’ It contained a report 
of a conversation with Talleyrand, sketches of Louis Philippe, and 
ame Lafitte, and a philippic against Napoleon II].—--M. 

eissonier’s studio at Poissy has been robbed by Tasso—a model. 
Having made away with several paintings and sold them, he at last 
took a portrait of a lady to M. Goupil, the dealer. M. Goupil rec- 
ognized it, and Tasso languishes in jail. Volume II. of the 
‘History of the Odéon’ contains the annals of that famous theatre 
from the year 1818 to the year 1853. The playwrights whose works 
added to its renown during that period were Victor Hugo, Théophile 
Gautier, Alfred de Musset and Emile Augier. 





GERMAN NOTES. 

THE coronation of King William of Prussia as Emperor of Ger- 
many, in the hall of Louis XIV., at Versailles, January 18th, 1871, was 
virtually the re-establishment of the old German Empire. Since the 
Treaty of Westphalia of 1648, which terminated the Thirty Years’ 
War, Germany had been nothing but a handy geographical phrase, 
until the wonderful success of the German armies in the Franco- 
Prussian War reiinited the different governments of ‘ The Father- 
land’ under one ruler. This political regeneration has given great 
impulse to studies and inquiries into the national history, and many 
works have been published on the subject within the last ten years. 
Among these Johannes Scherr’s ‘ History of the German People’ 
holds the first place. Two works, covering particular periods, have 
been published more recently. Professor Karl Biedermann, of the 
University of Leipzig, has just issuedthe fourth and last volume of his 
exhaustive history of ‘Germany in the Eighteenth Century’ (‘Deutsch- 
land im Achtzehnten Jahrhundert.’ Leipzig: J. J. Weber). The 
eighteenth century was the age of Frederick the Great and of Maria 
Theresa. It saw the beginning of the struggle for supremacy between 
Austria and Prussia, which ended, a hundred years later, on the battle- 
field of Sadowa. But it is of still greater interest to the civilized 
world as the age which witnessed the regeneration of German litera- 
ture, the age which gave birth to Lessing, Herder, Schiller, and 
Goethe, to Leibnitz and to Kant, to Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 
The history of this great century is given by Professor Biedermann 
with German conscientious and ina style of Germanic heaviness. It 
will be hard work for the general reader to get through these four 
stout octavo volumes, but they will prove a great heip to the student 
of modern European history. Dr. Theodor Lindner’s work, ‘A 
History of the German Empire from the End of the Fourteenth Cent- 
ury to the Reformation’ (Brunswick : Schwetschke & Co.) traces 
the events which led to the great religious revolution in Ger- 
many in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The title 
is indicative of the style of the work. The author intends to 
write the history of about one hundred and fifty years. He fills 
two volumes of over a thousand pages with about one-half of the 
reign of King Wenzel, a period of about twelve years. Considering 
that the reign of King Wenzel is of very little importance, and that 
the subsequent momentous events will require a much more de- 
tailed account, we trust, for his own satisfactior, that the author’s life 
may be prolonged beyond the conventional thr¢e score years and ten,: 
and that his readers may have the patience of Job. 


It is a pleasure to turn from these heavy volumes to something 
that is light and beautiful,and withal instructive. Baron Schweiger- 
Lerchenfeld has just published the first numbers of a gorgeous book 
of travel over the shores of the Adriatic (Vienna: A. Hartleben). 
The author leads us from the rocks around Trieste to the smiling 
plains of Brindisi. His style is pleasant and graceful, and the 
numerous illustrations, full of spirit, are executed in almost the best 
style of wood-engraving.——-The first numbers of an illustrated edition 
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of Goethe’s complete works has just appeared, ‘Goethe’s Werke’ 
(Stuttgart : Hallberger). The text is edited by Diintzer, the most 
distinguished of living commentators of the poet. The illustrations, 
y well-known German artists, promise to be fully equal to those of 
S ~— and Schiller’s works, published some time ago by the 
same firm. 


An unfinished and hitherto unpublished work by Kant will appear 
in the September A /ipreussische Monatsschrift.——His fellow-country- 
men having provided 4000 crowns a year for his support for the next 
ten years, and arranged for the delivery of public lectures on litera- 
ture at Copenhagen, Georg Brandes, the author, will soon return to 
Denmark tolive. At present, Berlin is his home, as it has been 
for many years. 








Science 








The Indian Legend of the Rabbit. 

THE stories in which Mr. Harris has related the adventures of 
Bre’r Rabbit, Bre’r Fox, and the other ‘brethren’ that people his 
delightful book, have been read with no less interest by the scien- 
tific ethnologist than they were listened to by the little boy who 
was Uncle Remus’s sole auditor when the tales fell from that 
worthy negro’s tongue; for by means of such data as these tales 
supply, the student is sometimes enabled to trace the relationship 
existing between widely sundered tribes of men, speaking different 
languages, and presenting, in their personal traits and national 
customs, few points of mutual resemblance. In the hope of con- 
tributing somewhat to the stock of knowledge in this particular 
department of research, we submit the appended story, which forms 
a part of the Rabbit Legend of the American Indians. It would take 
many evenings to narrate the legend in its entirety, but it is divided 
into short sections, each complete in itself, yet forming a part of 
the main history; and two or three of these sections are often 
recited in one evening. The part of the legend that is given below, 
we are told, is the common property of all the tribes east of the 
Rocky Mountains, with the sole exception of the Zuflis, and it is 
told with little variation in wigwams widely separated, and by 
story-tellers speaking tongues unintelligible to each other. It is 
the first of the numerous parts into which the main legend is 
divided. The version here presented was put on paper last winter 
by Mr. T. H. Tibbles, of Omaha, who took it down from the lips of 
Joseph La Fléche (/ushta Muzze, ‘Iron Eye’), the last head-chief 
of the Omaha tribe of Indians—a man of much intelligence and 
force of character, well known to government ethnologists by reason 
of his familiarity with Indian lore. The manuscript was sub- 
mitted to the Rev. Joseph Anderson, of Waterbury, Conn., an expert 
in all matters relating to the history and mythology of the American 
aborigines, who writes as follows : 

‘I cannot discover that this story of the Rabbit has ever appeared 
in print. It is less interesting than some of the mythological stories 
of the Indians, but ought to be preserved and published for the 
benefit of future students of aboriginal American folk-lore. In the 
American Antiquarian, Vol. I1., p. 128 (Oct., 1879), and Vol. IIL., 
2 24 (Oct., 1880), the Rev. J. O. Dorsey, of the Omaha Agency, 

ebraska, gives two Rabbit myths, one Omaha, the other Otoe. 
He says: “Although the Rabbit appears in many of these myths 
as the great benefactor of mankind, he is not considered as among 
the gods.” It isan interesting fact, in this connection, that in the 
mythology of the Algonkian tribes (which constitute a stock entirely 
distinct from the Dakotan, to which the Omahas and the Poncas 
belong), the Rabbit holds a prominent place. Dr. D. G. Brinton, 
in his “Myths of the New World,’’ devotes several pages to an 
account of this mythological personage, who appears so constanly, 
under the name of Manibozho or Michabo. “With entire unan- 
imity,” he says, ‘‘the various branches of the Algonkian family, east 
and west, speak of the Great White Rabbit as their common ances- 
tor.”’ Dr. Brinton finds in the stories, after a careful philological 
analysis, elements which ally them (not historically, but psycholog- 
ically) to the Aryan ‘myths of the dawn.’ (Brinton’s ‘Myths,’ pp. 
161-176, Ist ed.).’ : 

THE LEGEND. 


There was an old woman, who lived in a tent all alone, far from any vil- 
lage. Mustinga, the Rabbit, was her grandson, and the old woman was 
Mother Mazhung, that is, Mother Earth. Mustinga had a holy thing, b 
which he exercised all his power. It wasa rabbit-skin. Mustinga lived wit 
Mother Mazhung and brought her game. Mother Mazhung was the mother 
of all living creatures, feeding them on things which had grown up out of the 
earth. One day she said to her grandson: ‘All the people are my children ; 
all the men, your fathers; all the women, your mothers; all the children your 
uncles and aunts.’ And God* made a man and put him on the earth to take 
care ofthe people. But the man hated the people, whom he regarded as his 





* This word, which government interpreters render as Great Spirit, simply means 
God—i. e., Sacred One, or Holy One, . aad 


property. He took all the animals and put them in herds, and made the 
Teseke is servants, to take care of them; but he did not allow the people to 

ill or eat, so they nearly starved. One day Mother Mazhung said to Mus- 
tinga: ‘I thought I told you to be kind to your fathers and mothers, uncles 
and aunts.’ After a while Mustinga said to himself: ‘I will see about this.’ 

Saying nothing to Mother Mazhung about his project, he started off to see 
this man, taking his holy skin with him, and travelling a As he 
trudged along, he came upon a large, fine-looking man who said: ‘I have 
waited a long time; you have been slow in coming.’ ‘I hurried,’ said Mus- 
tinga, ‘but I have been long coming;’ and in an instant he himself was 
transformed into ahandsome young man. The young brave whom Mustin- 
ga met was Umba (Light of the Sun). Journeying together they overtook 
yet another man, large and stout, who carried a fan ot turkey-feathers, a war- 
club, and a tobacco-bag. This was Ka (Turtle). ‘I have been waiting a 
long time,’ said he, ‘and you did not come;’ and the three walked on to- 
| ape until they came where the herdsmen were, who took care of the buf- 
alo and deer. A little fawn had been neglected by the herdsmen, or had es- 
— “ accident, and Mustinga said: ‘I will take this fawn with me.’ 

he fawn followed, and the four—Mustinga (Rabbit), Ka (Turtle), Umba 
(Light of the Sun), and the fawn—came to the place where the man was, 
whom God had placed on the earth to take care of the people. ‘You have 
come to challenge me, have you?’ said he to Mustinga. ‘Why have you 
brought Ka with you? He is always inventing tricks and devices to deceive.’ 
‘ True,’ said Mustinga, ‘I have come to challenge you. Let us fix upon the 
wager. What will you bet?’ ‘I will throw in the people. They are all my 
relations. If you win you shall have them. I suppose that is what you 
want. Against these your wager shall be the animals.’ Then they sat down 
to gamble with reeds.* Mustinga won every time. He won the elk, the 
deer, the buffalo, and all the large game, and turned them out of the herds 
to run where they pleased. 

At last the man said: ‘ Let us try something besides these reeds.’ ‘ What 
shall it be?’ asked Mustinga. ‘We will wager on walking in the same 
tracks. Now, what animal will you use?’ ‘ My little fawn.’ ‘ No,’ said the 
man, ‘it is not your's. It is mine. It was not in the herd, and you did not 
win it.’ Here a great dispute arose; but Mustinga insisted that the fawn 
was his, for the very reason it was not in the herd, but was wandering around 
without any owner when he found it. At last the man said: ‘All right, use 
the fawn; I will use the wildcat.’ There was a clump of wild gooseberry 
bushes near at hand, and around this it was agreed the track should be 
made. Mustinga caused snow to fall, and the trial commenced. The fawn 
made one trail and the wildcat another. They went around and around 
in these circles for a long time. At last Ka got out of patience and whis- 
pered to Urnba: ‘That's enough of this thing.’ ‘No, let us do everything 
fairly,’ the latter replied. Ka wanted to win by one of his tricks, but Umba 
would not listen to him. Finally, after the trial had gone on for a very long 
time, each animal stepping in its old tracks, Ka lost his patience altogether. 
‘ Come,’ he exclaimed, ‘make an end of this.’ The man, who was sitting 
near by, gave a little puff. Ka caught the puff and turned it into a great 
hurricane. The wildcat fell over and put his foot out of the track. ‘You 
did that,’ said the man to Ka, at the same time striking him over the head. 


- The blow broke all the bones and the brains ran out; and this is the reason 


the turtle’s head is full of little bones and no brains. 

At the conclusion of this trial, Mustinga turned the bears, and all the ani- 
mals that wear fur, out of the herds, a gave the man the name of Cissida- 
wagithe (Muskrat). Then he thought he would travel a little; so he picked 
up his holy skin and said to Ka: ‘ You watch Cissidawagithe while I am 
gone.’ As Mustinga took up the skin, it was so transformed that it looked 
exactly like him. Fhen he put it down and left it there. Mustinga noticed 
that Cissidawagithe had not his soul with him,t and said to himself: ‘If we 
kill him his soul will not be dead, but take some other form and live on.’ 
Mustinga then went to the place where Cissidawagithe’s wife was, to enquire 
of her where her husband had hidden his soul. The holy skin remained at 
the scene of the contest, and Cissidawagithe, not knowing that Mustinga was 
gone, said to Ka: ‘We will play another game; we will see who can == 
his eyes open the longest without winking.’ ‘All right,’ said Ka. ‘1 will 
have the eagle play for me,’ said Cissidawagithe. ‘ Mustinga will try on our 
side,’ said Ka. Then he put two fresh, bright acorns in the place for eyes in 
the holy skin. The eagle sat down alongside of it with eyes wide open; and 
with Umba, Ka, and Cissidawagithe all oe the trial began. 

Meanwhile, Mustinga, going to Cissidawagithe’s wife's tent, transformed 
himself so as to look exactly like her husband. ‘I have come,’ he said, ‘to 
rest awhile at home.’ ‘No, Mustinga,’ the wife said, ‘I know you.’ ‘I-am 
myself,’ he insisted, ‘and I have come home to rest. Give me some dinner. 
Finally she was persuaded to believe that Mustinga was really her husband. 
She accordingly gave him his dinner and supper, and he remained all night ; 
but in the morning she saw that she had been deceived. Mustinga at last 
confessed himself; then he went onto say; ‘ Your husband isa very bad man. 
If he knows I stayed here over night he will kill you. If you will keep still I 
will save you. Now tell me where your husband’ hid his soul.’ ‘There is a 
very large lake,’ said the woman, ‘and by it one loon, and that loon has m 
husband's soul in charge.’ The woman was very much afraid of both Cissi- 
dawagithe and Mustinga. She said to the latter: ‘You must use all your 

ower, and exercise all your strategy, to catch the loon. No one has ever 
een able to get near it.’ 

Mustinga started to hunt the loon, but soon came upon an old beaver- 
woman. ‘I have been hunting,’ hesaid. ‘What have you been hunting?’ 
‘I want something of you. Ifyou will lend me what I wantI will pay you 
well,’ ‘ But tell me what it is,’ she answered earnestly. ‘I want you to lend 
me your heart.’ The old beaver-woman took out her heart and gave it to 
Mustinga. ‘To pay you for this,’ he said, ‘1 will give you a tomahawk to 
cut down trees with, and the work you do with it shall be better than man can 





* This game is played by throwing a bundle of reeds, something over a foot long, 
on the ground, and then grasping as many as possible at once. He who grasps an 
uneven number wins. See a * Hiawatha.’ 

+ A belief universal among 
without the soul, 


¢ Indians is, that it is possible for the body to exist 
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do.’ And he gave her her teeth; and that is the way the beavers got their 
o-. bright teeth. 

All this time Cissidawagithe did not know that Mustinga had gone. He 
thought the holy skin was the real Mustinga. After travelling awhile Mus- 
tinga came near the lake and called the loon. It answered back: ‘ Mustinga, 
I know you, I know you.’ He called it again and again, and then he said: ‘ It 
is I. I have come to see how my soul is.’ The loon was deceived and made 
to believe it was Cissidawagithe; so he gave up the heart in which Cissida- 
wagithe’s soul was concealed. Mustinga kept it a little while and then gave 
back the loon the heart the beaver-woman had given him. ‘This does 
not look like the thing I gave you,’ said the loon. ‘ But it is,’ said Mustinga, 
who then hastened away with the soul to the tent of Cissidawagithe’s wife. 
Entering he said: ‘I have accomplished it; it was a hard task, but I suc- 
ceeded.’ Then he sat down in front of her, cut the heart into small pieces, 
and threw it in the fire. ‘Now,’ he said, ‘you are safe, If Cissidawagithe 
tries to kill you he cannot. He has no power; his soul is dead.’ 

Mustinga then went back to the place where Umba, Ka and Cissidawa- 

ithe were watching the trial between the eagle and the holy skin with acorns 
oreyes. The eagle still sat gazing, not having winked once. Ka had got 
out of patience again. Just as Mustinga came up he said to Umba: ‘Let 
us finish this; I am tired.’ ‘Let us wait,’ Umba quietly replied. ‘This is 
the last trial. We have nearly finished all we came todo.’ But Ka refused 
to wait. ‘ Let usendit.’ ‘ All right,’ said Umba, and blew a breath in Ka’s 
mouth. Ka blewit out again, and there fell a great rain. The water ran 
down into the eagle's eyes and made him wink. ‘Wehave won! We have 
won!’ exclaimed Ka, jumping up and shouting at the top of his voice. This 
made Cissidawagithe very angry, and he pounded Ka's head with a club 
until it was flat ; and that is how the turtle came to have a flat head. 

Then Mustinga spoke in his proper person to Cissidawagithe, and said: 
‘God put you here to take care of the people, but you had a bad heart and 
were selfish. I might kill you, but I will not; I will turn you into a musk- 
rat. You shall have no soul, and must live among the reeds in the water ; 
and all the people will hate you.’ 


Suicide.* 

Dr. O’DEA is well known as a prolific writer on suicide, and 
many magazine articles attest the thoroughness of his research in this 
peculiarly horrid field. In this work he follows the plan adopted by 
the late Forbes Winslow in his ‘ Anatomy of Suicide.’ The historical 
consideration of the subject is especially full and accurate, and its 
relations with Roman, canonical, and modern laws are clearly shown. 
Dr. O’Dea very properly shows that ‘ suicide fer se is no more an 
evidence of insanity than crimes against the lives and properties of 
others.’ This is the only sensible way in which to determine the exact 
legal status of the individual, for the question of responsibility arises 
quite frequently in regard to life insurance. The argument that 
the ‘ sense of self-preservation ’ is so strong that its abnegation can 
only be considered as an evidence of mental unsoundness is dis- 
proved by the fact that men with sufficient motive do a variety of 
acts that imply in their accomplishment certain death, and history 
furnishes us with the examples of hundreds of brave and same men 
who courted their own destruction when there was sufficient motive 
for them to do so. In the appendix appears an unusually instruc- 
tive account of widow sacrifice in Hindustan. 








“Winter and its Dangers.”’+ 

Tue American Health Primers have all been useful little volumes, 
and, if they have done nothing else, have undoubtedly much reduced 
our doctors’ bills. It is just such books as these that are needed to 
make people take care of themselves, and to those who suffer from 
pulmonary troubles, ‘ Winter and its Dangers’ will be welcome. The 
evil arising from improper dressing, eating, indifference to sunshine, 
neglect of exercise, and other shortcomings and faults of the indi- 
vidual, are well drawn. Another evil which flourishes in American 
houses is pointed out—overheating. Dr. Osgood believes that 
steam-heating is the worst of all, and alludes to the statement of 
Leeds that this is one of the most killing systems in existence. The 
temperature of the living rooms, he insists, should never be higher 
than 68° F., or that of the sleeping room 58°. He shows that the 
‘daintily-housed, over-heated woman has no power of resistance. 
She breaks down by self-indulgence in the use of heat.’ There is 
not a superfluous sentence in this little book, and Dr. Osgood’s 
commonsense views will prove of the greatest value to the many 
people who really do not know how to take care of themselves. 





Mortality Among Fishes. 

A GREAT mortality among fishes occurred in March in the north 
Atlantic, chiefly on the borders of the Gulf stream and about St. 
George’s Bank, extending at least from lat. 37° to 40° and long. 
71° to 73° 10’. Numerous accounts of the phenomenon have appeared, 
but there is a lamentable deficiency of exact data. It has been stated 
that a number of different kinds of fishes were affected, but from the 
imperfect indications it is at least probable that the recently-de- 
scribed tile fish—(lopholatilus chamzleonticeps)—was the principal 





* Suicide; its Philosophy, Causes and Prevention. By J. J. O’Dea, M.D. $1.75. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

+ Winter and its Dangers. By Hamilton Osgood. Paper, 30 cts. Philadelphia: 
Presley Blakiston. 


sufferer. The fishes were seen floating upon the surface of the 
water, and various vessels sailed through miles and miles of them— 
in some places ‘fully fifty dead fish’ occurring in an area equal to 
the cabin space of a vessel. Of course many hypotheses have been 
broached to account for the fatality, but they all lack foundation. 
The United States Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries has suggested 
that ‘it is possible—their appearance being almost concurrent with, 
or but slightly subsequent to, the great storm off George’s Bank— 
that the commotion of the waters may have killed the fish by con- 
cussion, and started them shoreward.’ Such a cause is, however, 
improbable, as the storm would not reach, at least directly, the 
depths at which the fishes dwell. What caused the mortality must 
be the subject of scientific investigation. As preliminaries, it should 
be ascertained what kinds of fishes died, whether the cause was a 
general one, or affected a single species ; and the dates and places 
of mortality should be co-ordinated. If it is found that the tile-fish 
alone was the victim, its habits and physiology, and especially the 
air-bladder, should be investigated, and the body carefully examined, 
for parasitic or fungoid growths ; we might then have the data fora 
hypothesis (if course subject still to verification) of a possible cause 
in the relations of the species to its environments and changing 
conditions, or in an epidemic such as we know occasionally attack 
specific fishes—the salmon for example. 





Scientific Notes. 


THE spermatogenesis of selachians (sharks and rays) and amphib- 
ians has been studied by M. Sabatier. 


The brains of arctocyon and pleuraspidotherium, remarkable eocene 
mammals, have been characterized by M. Lemoine from the casts. 


The London Academy says that Arabi Bey had the value of the 
contents of the Boolak Museum appraised some time ago with a 
view to selling them to some European government. Recently, 
however, other matters have occupied his mind. 


The influence of electric light on plants has been considered by 
the Abbé Moigno. On the whole the effect is at least not favorable. 
The naked rays were found to be deleterious, but when the light was 
passed through glass globes it did not seem to affect vegetation. 


Caffeine in the kola nut (the seed of sterculia acuminata) has been 
found by Hecket and Schlagdenhausen ina free state in larger pro- 
portion than in the finest coffees. The same nut also contains a 
considerable quantity of theobromine, and much glucose, as weli as 
other constituents. 


A ‘Catalogue of the Batrachia Salientia S. Ecaudata’ (frogs, 
toads, etc.), by G. A. Boulenger, has been published by the British 
Museum. A notable increase in the known species has been made 
since 1858. In the catalogue of that year 283 species were described, 
whereas 800 are made known in the new one. The classification of 
Prof. Cope, of Philadelphia, is adopted, with modifications. 


The origin of saccharine matter in plants has been investigated 
by M, Perrey. Cane-sugar is the result of direct elaboration of the 
green cells, and glucose appears to be derived from the latter by 
hydration, glucose never being found in the plant without saccharine. 
A reaction between saccharose and glucose (secondary in the leaf, 
primary in the seed) produces starch. In germination, starch is 
transformed into dextrine and glucose. In normal nutrition, saccha- 
rose appears with an essential rdle. 


A remarkable relationship has been discovered by Dr. Bardt, of 
Berlin, and independently by Patrick Geddes in England, to exist 
between certain low alge and some translucent marine animals. 
In the course of investigations on the existence of chlorophyll 
in animals, it became manifest that the ‘ yellow cells’ of radio- 
larians, the ‘liver cells’ of siphonophores, and the ‘ pigment cells’ 
of sea-anemone’s, were, indeed, as before ascertained, of algoid 
nature, but not truly parasitic. Mr. Geddes thinks, on the contrary, 
that if there be any parasitism in the matter, it is by no means of 
the plant upon the animal, but of the animal upon the plant, and con- 
siders the relationship to be analogous to that between the fungus 
and alga in the case of lichens. He in fact designates the associates 
in question as animal lichens. He contends that ‘ for a vegetable cell: 
no more ideal existence can be imagined than that within the body 
of an animal cell of sufficient active vitality to manure it with 
carbonic acid and nitrogen waste, yet of sufficient transparency to. 
allow the free entrance of the necessary light ; and, conversely, for an 
animal cell there can be no more ideal existence than to contain a 
vegetable cell, constantly removing its waste products, supplying it 
with oxygen and starch and being digestible after death.’ It is urged 
that in this case we have ‘ the relation of the animal and the vegeta- 
ble world reduced to the simplest and closest conceivable form,’ and 
that the association ‘stands unigue in physiology as the highest 
development, not of parasitism, but of the reciprocity between the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms.’ Thisrelationship it may be added, 
has been called ‘ symbiosis.’ 
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The Rev. Thomas Mozley, having alluded to Herbert Spencer’s 
system of philosophy as occupying ‘several yards of shelf in most 
public libraries,’ Mr. Spencer has been at pains to state that ‘less 
than two feet’ is the space actually covered by his books. 


The movements of the herring coastward, concerning which there 
has been so much speculation, is believed by O. J. Broch to result 
from the assemblage of the small animals on which it feeds in the 
summer and autumn. These animacules live in immense numbers 
at or near the surface, and their distribution is supposed to be regu- 
lated chiefly by the predominant winds and currents. The course of 
the herring toward the coast in the spawning season will therefore 
depend on the locality of the last feeding grounds. 


The Fine Arts 


“ Hand-books of Practical Art.”* 


OF the making of many hand-books there is no end. Such being 

the case, we may presume there isa popular demand for them—as 
there certainly is a need for some, on art subjects at least, that shall 
be both clear and useful. The present series, of which two numbers 
are before us, may prove popular, for the volumes are cheap, attrac- 
tive in appearance, and come endorsed by well-sounding names. 
But it is difficult to see how it can be of much real service. Each 
volume counts only some seventy octavo pages, loosely printed, and 
largely occupied with illustrations. Within such brief compass those 
already in the least acquainted with the arts in question can, of 
course, find nothing that is new. And the student who makes a 
beginning by their perusal must immediately turn to fuller works if 
he would persuade himself that his knowledge is anything more than 
the slightest smattering. Such being the fact it seems as though he 
might be just as willing to read these fuller works in the first place, 
since they are often equally clear, and are always more interesting 
than a brief and formal summary, by reason of their very discursive- 
ness. Granting, however, that the uninstructed mind may prefer to 
begin with a few pages instead of with many, and that such books 
may therefore have an actual raison d’étre, we still cannot feel that 
these particular volumes are worthy of much praise. In the edi- 
torial note which serves as a general preface to the series, its pro- 
jectors state that their desire is: 
‘To bring to the notice of students and amateurs of art ...numerous examples, 
both ancient and modern, of the application of beautiful design to articles of every-day 
use, and to the various objects which are frequently employed 4 purposes of decoration. 
Each hand-book will contain an historical record of the progress of the art of which it 
treats....showing the distinctive characteristics of the respective periods.’ 

The first aim is to be fulfilled, of course, chiefly by means of the 
illustrations. These we find in the shape of pictures which are 
familiar as having long formed the stock-in-trade of every writer 
upon such subjects—pictures, therefore, which though undoubtedly 
representing in the majority of cases very beautiful and character- 
istic specimens of the arts in question, were already accessible to 
every would-be student. The blocks, moreover, from which they 
have been printed are evidently the very same that have often 
served before, and are in many cases so worn that the cuts lose a 
great part of their artistic interest and no little part of their ac- 
curately reproductive character. 

Turning to the historical portions of the text we find them not 
oniy mediocre as a general thing, but sometimes actually mislead- 
ing. One volume treats, for example, of gold- and silver-work 
from the earliest times to the beginning of the Renaissance. As 
classic and pre-classic periods are thus included, it is rather oddly 
labelled ‘medizval.’ The successive developments of style are 
followed in due course, but are not described, even briefly, so that 
the characteristic qualities of each can be understood by the beginner. 
Yet in no branch of minor art are such qualities more important than 
just here, more distinctly marked or more easily to be explained. 
And as this is an age of eclecticism rather than of original design in 
decorative art, it is, of course, especially necessary that books which 
are to be of any practical benefit should teach first and most clearly 
of all these peculiarities and typical distinctions. We may point to 
the chapter on Celtic art as one of many examples that show how 














vaguely the most marked and important divergences in style are_ 


treated. There are also absolute blunders to be noted. On page 4, 
where we are told, 2 propos of classic metal work, that ‘ the artistic 
treatment of coinage has wsually been considered of secondary impor- 
tance, and therefore we need scarcely take this form of gold- and silver- 
work into account ; most early coins have a lumpish appearance ; 
but some of those struck in Greece and medieval Italy have great 
merit.’ This is surely the mildest statement that was ever made about 
the merits of classic coinage and about the aims of die sinkers through 
long artistic ages. There are also some quite inexcusable misprints 





* (1) Art Work in Gold and Silver ; Medieval. (2) Art Work in Earthenware. $1 each. 
Hand-books of Practical Art. By Henry B, Wheatly, F.S.A., and Philip H. 
New York: Scribner & Welfo: 


to be noted in this volume, as for example on page 15, where‘ Rouri- 
vum in Cyprus’ stands for curium. 

The volume that treats of earthenware has not, perhaps, quite so 
many positive defects. But it is equally weak as a whole, and as 
treatises on ceramics are to be had in greater numbers than treatises 
on metal-work, it has even less excuse for its existence. 

Art Notes. 

WE learn from The Academy that M. Barthélemy Grénié has suc- 
ceeded in making the colors used in painted tapestry bear prolonged 
submersion in soap and water. 

Mr. Joseph Pennell, of Philadelphia, aged twenty-four, contributes 
a large and rather interesting etching, ‘ The Plow Inn Yard,’ as Part 
X. of the series of American Etchings. From the autobiographic 
notes which preface it, we learn that Mr. Pennell’s first etchings 
were made with his thumb-nail on a frosted window-pane, and that 
he ‘ uses the continuous process in biting.’ 

Mr. S. R. Koehler has undertaken to edit, for Cassell & Co., ‘ The 
United States Art Directory and Year-book,’ which will be pub- 
lished in October. It is to contain ‘information concerning the art 
schools, art museums and other public collections of works of art, 
art clubs, and art societies throughout the United States ; a list of the 
exhibitions to be held during the coming season ; notices of Ameri- 
can artists deceased during the past year ; a list of art publications 
issued during the same period ; and addresses of all the recognized 
artists of the United States.’ 

The memorial edition of the works of Thomas Bewick, announced 
in THE Critic of June 3d, is to be brought out at Newcastle by the 
special desire of Miss Bewick. ‘It is,’ says The Atheneum, ‘to be the 
work of a Newcastle press—in fact, to be produced in Bewick’s own 
house, and printed on paper made at a local mill, with impressions 
from the original wood-blocks with which his “ Birds,” ‘‘ Quadru- 
peds,” and ‘‘ Asop’s Fables” were illustrated. Only 650 copies will 
be struck off.’ Mr. Quaritch will publish the work in five octavo 
volumes, including a volume of memoir. Mr. J. W. Bouton receives 
subscriptions in the United States. 








The Drama 








In the recent encounter between Messrs. Sullivan and Wilson at 
the Madison Square Garden, ‘Tug’ opened the battle by hitting Mr. 
Sullivan squarely and severely on the nose. In the same way, when 
the dramatic season is opening, when the actors in Union Square 
have shaken hands, and stepped into the ring, somebody is sure to 
begin the proceedings by committing a violent assault. There was 
last week an attack of this nature within the sacred precincts of Mr. 
Wallack’s new theatre. It was a very small affair, but it involved 
principles of considerable magnitude. 

The assailant, we read in the reports, was, is, or has been the 
husband of a popular actress. His position demanded peculiar 
tact and discretion. To be the husband of a popular actress, and to 
perform the functions of the office creditably, asks qualities which 
would be rare in a Napoleon. It is an invidious and thankless office. 
Dramatic proprieties requiring that a popular actress should seem 
to be unmarried, her husband stands in the cold shade of public 
neglect. His work is ofa delicate nature. He is his wife’s agent ; 
he makes her engagements ; he hires her theatres ; he prepares the 
way before her; he displays her photographs ; he writes her adver- 
tisements ; in small western towns ‘ he works the press,’ that is to 
say, he offers money or refreshments to newspaper reporters, and finds 
that they are employed elsewhere on the night of the performance. 
in exchange for these services he receives neither thanks nor recog- 
nition. A veil is drawn over his life. If he emerges therefrom to 
resent aninsult, or chastise an adversary, he commits an unpardona- 
ble solecism. Poetic justice could only be served, as in this case 
the magistrate saw, by fining the person who could so obstreper- 
ously proclaim his existence. 

As a justification the assailant pleaded that his victim was a scur- 
rilous journalist. Of the merits of the plea we have no means of 
judging. We had never heard of the journalist, nor do we know what 
journal publishes his observations. But assuming that he was 
scurrilous, why should actors, or actors’ camp-followers, disgrace 
themselves by assaulting him? Scurrility is its own chastisement. 
It carries its own antidote. Mean and disappointed men often spit 
their venom at public performers. Dramatic papers have thriven on 
foulabuse. But the philosophic actor heeds them not. He does 
not go round Union Square showing his scars. He does not ex- 


plain to sympathetic audiences in bar-rooms that he will forthwith 
‘ whip’ the journalist. On the contrary, he suns himself and smokes 
his cigar, and muses complacently : ‘Go ahead, Wormwood, my boy. 
Eject your poison. At first the public will be attracted, for it is a curi- 
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ous, prying, fly-swallowing public. After a while its curiosity 
will be sated. Again a little while and it will turn from you with dis- 
gust. Then good-by, Wormwood, mon ami.’ 


While our philosopher thus reflects, the aspect of the ‘ Square’ is 
rapidly changing. All its summer langour is departing; all its 
idlers and gossips are bustling hither and thither. There are pros- 
pects of a busy season. Here on the steps of a dramatic agency 
are some actors of Wallack’s Theatre, dressed in an extravagant Eng- 
lish fashion. Their boards are at present occupied by an eyrie of 
children, twittering the music of ‘ Patience.’ Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry, 
President of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
swooped down hawk-like on the nestlings, but Mayor Grace, like 
the eagle, encountered him in mid-air, and he only succeeded in 
carrying off three or four of the callow brood. Mr. Gerry would be 
wise to seek his quarry elsewhere. Our streets are full of starved 
and oppressed children—children who black boots, children who sell 
newspapers, children who learn to lie and steal as soon as they can 
speak. Beside these the children of the stage are happy. Doubt- 
less they pick up the histrionic vices too soon; doubtless they are 
precociously vain. But at least they get some dramatic schooling, 
in a country where no provision is made for any other kind of dra- 
matic schooling ; they are brought up in areputable profession, and 
they give a good deal of innocent amusement to the simple people 
who go to see the tattooed Greek nobleman, and await with anxiety 
the coming of Mr. Bunnell’s new giantess. 


What, meanwhile, is Mr. Wallack doing? He is busily prepar- 
ing the scenes for the new melodrama, ‘ Taken from Life.’ The 
piece has been already produced in Chicago, and turns out to be one 
of the worst of a vile class. Its principal scene is a representation 
of the great Fenian feat of blowing down the walls of Clerkenwell 
Prison. Its counterpart, ‘Pluck,’ also designed for Wallack’s, 
was produced last Saturday at Drury Lane Theatre in London, and 
though it shows two trains in collision, it met with very little suc- 
cess. This, we may hope, foreshadows the collapse of the melodra- 
matic mania—a mania which has brought discredit to all who have 
taken part in it. Mr. Wallack hopes to redeem the reputation of 
his theatre, which has steadily retrograded since he produced ‘ The 
World,’ by mounting. Mr. G. W. Godfrey’s new comedy, ‘ The Par- 
venu.’ r. Godfrey has made many adaptations and two or three 
original plays. He has not, however, taken a high place among 
contemporary dramatists. His new piece, written for Mr. Anson, 
an English comedian, and sent over here with strong English approv- 
al, is a pretty, sentimental, well-written comedy, based on the idea 
that the man of money may, after all, be the man of heart. It may 
not be quite robust enough for the dramatic taste of Americans ; but 
surely the weakest comedy is preferable to the productions of the 
dramatic Dunciad, Messrs. Merritt, Pettitt, and Harris. 

From the Madison Square Theatre good things may be expected. 
It has native plays by Mr. Bronson Howard and Mr, Fred. Marsden. 
Mr, Howard is the best playwright in America. He knows the 
stage and can write. Mr. Marsden also knows the stage, but he 
cannot write. Mr. A. C. Gunter, who both in knowledge and 
capacity ranks behind the other two, has a comedy in rehearsal with 
Messrs. Robson and Crane. It is called ‘D. A.M.’ The Union 
Square Theatre opens with ‘The Black Flag,’ melodrama, by H. 
Pettitt, Mr. Nat Goodwin playing the low comedian’s part. Mr. 
Daly revives ‘The Passing Regiment’ and then passes to ‘ Man- 
kind, melodrama, by Paul Merritt and George Conquest. The 
Bijou will introduce a new version of the ‘ Princess of Trebizonde’; 
the Metropolitan Casino will be the scene of Mme. Théo’s first ap- 
pearance; the Standard will ultimately have the new work of 
Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan. Both the latter events will attract 
public attention, a share of which will be given to Mrs. Langtry’s 
appearance at the Park. 








Music 








Sebastian Bach.* 


“No one will expect a life of Bach to be amusing,’ says Mr. Poole, 
‘but it will be my own fault if the present Essay does not offer an 
interest of a high and varied character.’ A professional musician, 
or an amateur with a special admiration of Bach, may find the ‘ high 
and varied’ interest of which the author speaks; but we fear the 
general reader will pronounce the volume dull. As the first origi- 
nal biography of Bach in English it has an undoubted value, and it 
will probably be widely read. It is only now, Mr. Poole tells us, 
that Professor Spitta’s researches have laid bare all the attainable 
facts regarding the composer’s life. We are not disposed, however, 
to complain of the scantiness of the material, but rather of the manner 
in which it has been used. Of course, it cannot be demanded that a 





* Sebastian Bach. B 


Reginald Lane Poole. ¢. (The Great Musicians. Ed- 
ited by Francis Hueffer. & Welford. 


New York : Scribner 


hand-book shall be as entertaining as Boswell’s bulky work, but it 
is the writer’s fault (as Mr. Poole frankly admits) when even a hand- 
book fails to ‘ offer an interest of a high and varied character.’ In 
the present instance the compiler labors under an additional disad- 
vantage, Bach's admirers being pretty sure to be familiar either with 
the German original or the English translation of Forkel’s critical 
and anecdotal ‘Life.’ Among these admirers Mr. Poole is dis- 
tinguished for his high appreciation of the genius which gave us the 
St. John and the St. Matthew passion music, the ‘ High Mass,’ the 
‘ Christmas Oratorio,’ and so many master-works of lesser magni- 
tude. It is unfortunate, therefore, that in the domain of criticism his 
powers should show to least advantage. Occasionally the statement 
of an opinion is marred by obscurity of utterance or positive 
contradiction of terms, as when we are told that the ‘High Mass’ 
‘ stands among the creations of Bach’s master-spirit first and alone, but 
for its sole eguai, the ‘‘ Passion according to S. Matthew.”’ Occa- 
sionally, too, a passage is weakened, as the following, by affectation 
of speech: ‘ Words, however, can give but a very faint impression 
of this masterpiece of universal Christendom ; and daring with forced 
fingers rude to touch its perfect outline, I leave inviolate the 
lyrical tenderness of the Agnus Dei and the yearning desire of the 
Dona nobis pacem, the restful consummation of the whole.’ Possi- 
bly we have unduly depreciated this unpretentious work. If it be 
designed exclusively for the use of musicians or amateurs our criti- 
cism is, in a measure, misplaced. We have regarded it primarily as 
a hand-book for popular use. 





“‘ Parsifal.” 

THE first performance of ‘ Parsifal,’ Wagner’s latest, and in his own 
opinion, greatest music-drama, took place at Baireuth on July 26, 
before a large audience, made up in great part of distinguished 
musicians, literary men, and artists from all the Northern half of 
Europe. Wagner has in this work adhered to the principles which 
have given to his operas a character which distinguishes them from 
those of any other composer. He does not treat the orchestra as a mere 
accompaniment to the vocal parts, but uses it as an integral factor of 
equal and often superior importance to the voice. But in this respect 
he does not stand alone. A more marked peculiarity of his method 
is the introduction of ‘ leading motives,’ or different musical phrases, 
to characterize the chief actors and events of the opera, these (in 
various forms and harmonies) being repeated by the orchestra at 
every appearance of the character or mention of the event or object. 
The legend of ‘ Parsifal,’ like that of ‘ Lohengrin,’ is taken from the 
poem of Wolfram von Eschenbach. Thehero, Parsifal, is mentioned 
in ‘Lohengrin’ as the father of the Knight of the Swan. The story 
has of late become familiar to American readers, and need not be 
repeated. The first performance and the two following repetitions 
at Baireuth were perfectly successful. Perhaps the strongest charac- 
teristic of the work is an exalted religious tone which pervades the 
entire opera. In this, but only in this, it differs from most of 
Wagner’s works. In the treatment of the orchestra, the ‘ leading 
motives,’ the strong dramatic situations, the elaborate and most in- 
genious scenic effects, ‘ Parsifal ’ will rank with the best of Wagner’s 
previous works. The leading subjects are said to be of great beauty, 
and the instrumentation often of stupendous effect. 





Gounod’s ‘ Redemption.’ 

In our last issue we gave a synopsis of the programme to be pre- 
sented at the Birmingham (Eng.) Musical Festival at the end of the 
present month. Among the many new works to be presented for 
the first time on that occasion, Gounod’s ‘ Redemption’ will be 
awaited with the most eager interest. Curiosity to hear the oratorio 
has been stimulated chiefly, perhaps, by the announcement that 
Novello, Ewer & Co. paid $20,000 for the score without having seen 
it, and without having heard a single note of the composition. But 
musicians and amateurs will be led to Birmingham rather by the 
wish to see the work upon which the renowned French master, the 
composer of ‘ Faust,’ and the ‘ Messe Solennelle’ has written ‘ Opus 
vite mee,’ in emphatic expression of an opinion which they will be 
called upon to reécho or reject. ‘The Redemption’ is constructed 
in great measure on the lines laid down by the old German com- 
posers in the passion-music prepared for the performances of which 
those of Ober-ammergau are an outgrowth. Essentially it is the same, 
but in details it differs widely from its prototype. 





Musical Note. 

FRAULEIN Lina Ramann’s ‘ Life of Liszt’ is being translated for an 
English publisher. The book has attracted much attention in Ger- 
many. 

Announcement is made of the establishment of a School of Music 
in connection with the University of Michigan. ‘To the Public 
School Board and Officers of the Ann Arbor High School,’ it is 
claimed, ‘is due the honor of first recognizing the various branches 
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of musical study, such as piano, violin, etc., as elements of a public 
school curriculum, by offering among the High School courses co- 
Srdinate with all others, a musicai course, for the completion of 
which due recognition is made in the form of a diploma.’ Was not 
this an old German custom, prevalent in Leipzig in the time of Bach? 

A great writer of comedy, and the greatest master of farce since 
Aristophanes, Moliére was also a model deviser of opera-books. 
No composer could ask for better libretti than Moliére wrote for 


Lulli. 


The old music originally written for these pieces is now hope- 
lessly out of fashion, but the pieces themselves are so well suited to 
numbers that new composers are constantly tempted to reset them. 
‘Le Sicilien’ has recently been set by M. Eugéne Sauzay, who has 
also written a clever account of the original performance of the play. 
His book, which contains both Lulli’s music and his own, is beauti- 
fully adorned with head and tail pieces, drawn by M. C. Popelin. 
It is published by Firmin-Didot. 
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Drew Theological Seminary, 
MADISON, N. J. 


Next term begins Thursday, Sept. 21, 1882. Five de- 
partments of Theological Study, with special lectures by 
non-resident lecturers on important subjects of Christian 
thought. Furnished rooms, tuition, and library, free. 

For Catalogue and special information, address the 
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‘“‘Essays from 
The Critic.” 


THE BUFFALO COURIER says: “A pub- 
lished volume of Essays from The Critic 
testifies to the literary ability of which that 
periodical has quickly become the rallying- 
point and mouth-piece. . . . For the 
most part the criticism is healthy, fearless, 
and unbiased by personal or cliquish con- 
siderations.” 

THE BOSTON BUDGET says: ‘Invariably 
clever, keen in insight, and gentle and re- 
fined in spirit ; the work of men who have 
little leisure, much cultivation, and the de- 
sire to be both just and generous.” 

NOTES AND QUERIES says: ‘‘It is not 
often that a literary journal in the first year 
of its existence can produce a volume of 
essays so well worthy of permanence as 
those which are here reprinted.” 

THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE says: ‘‘ The 
editors are quite right in their judgment 
that some of them have a permanent literary 








value. They are all short, and most of them 
are pithy.” 
THE NEW YORK TIMES says: “The 


majority of the sketches have sufficient of 
thought and of ability in the expression 
thereof to hold their own in book-form for 
some time tocome.” - 

THE BOSTON GAZETTE says: ‘“ These pa- 
pers are brief ones, but they are from the 
pens of some of the finest of American 
writers.” 

THE PHILADELPHIA PRESS says: “ None 
of them lack brightness or point, and they 
are well worth preserving in their present 
form.” . 

THE NEW YORK HERALD says : “ Most of 
them are by well-known hands, and all are 
bright and readable.” 

THE BOSTON POST says: ‘‘ The contents 
of this volume represent the best of current 
critical thought.” 
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